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FOREWORD 


The name of Robert Green IngersoE probably conveys 
little or nothing to the mass of the present generation^ 
at least in Great Britain. If it revives any clear 
picture it wEl be the memory of a fiery and eloquent 
iconoclast who was the American counterpart of 
Charles Bradlaugh and shared the obloquy earned by 
that uncompromising critic of Christianity and of aE 
other forms of supernatural religion. Ingersoll was 
indeed an iconoclast, as fearless and as drastic as 
Bradlaugh himself, but neither of these great heretics 
was inspired by the lust of destruction for its own 
sake. Both regarded Christianity, especiaEy in the 
form taught during the Victorian Age, as a super-; 
stition that darkened and fettered the mind of man. 
They sought to destroy that superstition in order to 
liberate meiJtal and moral energy for the task of build- 
ing a healthier and happier civilization. The freedom 
of thought for which they straggled was to them th? 
essential preliminary to freedom of action in removing 
abuses and raising the standards of social and political 
achievement. Both of them were, in their heart of 
hearts, ardent humanists. 

Innumerable editions have been published of 
Jingersoll's mEitant essays and addresses on Eree- 
thoughl — his Mistakes of Moses, Rome or Reason 
% so on. These are still weE worth reading, not only 
for their cogent reasoning and Evely humour but adso 
— and perhaps In greater degree^for the light they 
throw upoil CMstian tea«hing in 4he nineteenth 
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century. As the son ctf a fiongregational minister, 
orthodox through and through, Ingersoil was only 
too familiar with that teaching from childhood 
onwards. It was, on the emotional side, of the type 
which survives to-day only in bodies like the Salvation 
Army; on the intellectual side it has few important 
modern representatives apart from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which still purveys Fundamental- 
ism with the same uncritical assurance as was dis- 
played by the Rev. John Ingersoil in his sermons a 
hundred years ago. During this period Christianity, 
as expounded to intelligent people, has shed many 
of its crudities and modified its claims to dogmatic 
authority. The changes which have taken place are 
in large measure the work of the despised iconoclasts ; 
much of what is now said in the name of Christianity 
is an echo of what IngersoU and others said in the 
name of reason. Thanks to this process of evolution 
it becomes possible for even the orthodox student of 
life to consider, without undue bias, the constructive 
side of Ingersoli's writings, where gave free rein 
to his ethical fervour and, in* condemning tyranny 
^d oppression of every kind and extolling freedom, 
^odwill, and ordered progress, defined the ideals 
for which the democracies of the world have been 
fighting. 

- The following pages contain the first collection of 
IngersoU's works exclusively devoted to humanist 
subjects. They may therefore claim to present 
true Ingersoil in a deeper sense than his polemical 
writings. To appreciate them to the full, however, it ^ 
is liecessary to kngw something of the man himself 
and of the environment in which he lived and 
worked. 
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IngersoU had little regular schooling, having been 
taught by his father and afterwards by another 
orthodox clergyman before he went to an “ academy '' 
where both the education and the discipline appear 
to have been rather primitive. He became, however, 
an omnivorous reader and distinguished himself 
among his fellow scholars by his retentive memory and 
his gift for the ready and effective use of language. 
Before he was twenty he had the temerity to open a 
school of his own in Greenville, Illinois, where he 
displayed another trait — his quixotic generosity — ^by 
receipting the bills of those parents who were unable 
to pay the fees. After the inevitable bankruptcy he 
became a clerk in a lawyer's office and studied to 
satisfy the then not very exacting :cequirements for 
admission to the American Bar. In 1855 he and Ms 
brother Ebon set up business on their own account. 

Success came swiftly and in increasing measure. 
Ingersoii became known as an advocate who seldom 
lost a case. He took immense pains over legal 
principles aUd details; he fought each case with 
almost apostolic zeal, md he used his gift of pictur- 
esque and persuasive eloquence to the full. Hiy 
most important fight was over the Star Route' trials 
which provided a major sensation for the American- 
public in the early eighties. Seven men, including 
an ex-Senator and an Assistant Postmaster-General, 
were accused of defrauding the Government of nearly 
m imllion pounds sterling in connection with mail 
contracfs. The first trial resulted in tSe conviction 
«of two defendants and the acquittal of a third, the 
jury disagreeing over the remaining^foui; two of whom 
were cEents of Ingersol. At the 'sewnd trial Ingersoii 
was -chosen to take charge of the -defence for all the^ 
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accused. The proceedings^ lasted for six months 
(IngersoU's speeches fill 386 pages of the Dresden 
edition of his works) and led to the acquittal of all the 
defendants. IngersoU's triumph was all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that Government 
circles, which had a powerful influence over legal 
machinery in those days, were anxious to secure a 
verdict of guilty. 

Like many other ambitious lawyers, Ingersoll took 
an active interest in political affairs. In i860, when 
he was twenty«seven, he stood for Congress on the 
Democratic side; in this contest his indictment of 
slavery, delivered during a debate with Judge Kellogg, 
laid the foundations of his fame as an orator. When 
the Civil War opened, Ingersoll's hatred of slaver^j- 
and his conviction of the vital importance of national 
unity carried him over to the Republican side, and 
he fought as colonel of the iith Illinois Cavalry. A 
few years later he became Attorney-General of Illinois, 
and shortly afterwards his nomination as Governor 
of the State was proposed. IngersoH declined 
the honour, being well awar% that Ms Agnosticism 
|nade him unpopular with tiie religious element in all 
4>arties, and being also determined neither to com- 
promise nor to conceal his opinions. 

There is little reason to doubt that if he had been 
less heretical, or the religious bodies less intolerant, 
Ingersoll would have reached a high eminence in 
' American statesmanship. Dr. Moncure Conway wei#. 
so far as to declare that " but for orthodox ahimosity 
Colonel IngeisoU would have been President of ther 
TAiited State^.’" However that may be, Ingersoll 
was probably happier in his , dual work as advocate 
gin cases which roused Ms 'interest and as crusader in 
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causes which called forth the Mghest energies of mind 
and heart. Neither wealth nor fame appealed to him. 
Wealth came to him freely from his professional work, 
but he gave it away as freely — indeed, too freely, since 
his charity was often impulsive and indiscriminate — 
and his estate was no more than adequate for the needs 
of Ms dependants. Fame he had in ample measure, 
since whenever he appeared on a public platform he 
was welcomed by crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 
but he never sought it or exploited it. What was 
most precious to him was the freedom to express his 
thoughts and aspirations, the freedom to fight against 
cruelty and despotism, and against the ignorance, 
error, and moral indifference from which they sprang. 

In reading the following expositions of the gospel 
of humanism it is important to bear in mind the 
conditions under which they were produced. Inger- 
soll was an orator, and he belonged to a country and 
a period in which oratory had wings. Phrases and 
metaphors which seem flamboyant in cold print 
scanned by a critical eye were accepted as wholly 
appropriate when ^elivtred in a resonant voice by a 
tall commanding figure to audiences eager for words “ 
of colour and fire. The 'speaker, moreover, ' was ai 
man of intense feeling, whose ardour for reform was 
impatient of restraint, and at times led him into over* 
emphasis. On the other hand, it is not difficult for 
the intelligent reader to discern beMnd the glowing 
e«nbroidery the solid framework of logical argument. 
IngersolTwas a master of rhetoric, using all its devices 
^ith consummate skill; but his rhetoric was never 
empty, never insincere. Although he* strove with 
forensic passion to awaken the sympathies of his 
hearers, his ultimate appeal tothem was'^hrough thek « 
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reason; when the s^ell ef his presence and his 
eloquence had passed, the power of his inarshailed 
truths and unassailable logic remained. 

IngersoU died in 1899, and his life-work belongs to 
an age which, although historically a yesterday, is 
separated from us by so many social and other changes 
that it seems in some ways curiously remote. Never- 
theless the message he felt impelled to deliver is, in 
its essence, as much needed to-day as it was fifty 
years ago. Certain of the abuses against which he 
thundered have been remedied, at least in part; a 
greater measure of liberty, for example, has been 
granted to man, woman, and child, and our treat- 
ment of the criminal is somewhat more enlightened 
than it used to be. We hardly need to be reminded, 
however, that the goal of human liberation has not 
yet been reached or that we are still a long way from 
achieving the free and peaceful commonwealth of 
which IngersoU dreamed. In the present critical 
condition of national and international affairs his 
plea for rational humanism sounds ie^s as an echo 
from a half-forgotten past that as a call to the buMers 
|of the future. 
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THE LIBERTY OF MAN, 
WOMAN, AND CHILD 


LIBERTY SUSTAINS THE SAME RELATION TO MIND 
THAT SPACE DOES TO MATTER 

There is bo slavery but ignorance. Liberty is the 
child of Intelligence. 

The history of man is simply the history of slavery, 
of injustice and brutality, together with the means 
by which he has, through the dead and desolate years, 
slowly and painfully advanced. He has been the 
sport and prey of priest and king, the food of super- 
stition and cruel might. Crowned force has governed 
ignorance through fear. Hypocrisy and tyranny — 
two vultures — ^have fed upon the liberties of man. 
From all these there has been, and is, but one means 
of escape — Mellectual development. Upon the back 
of industry has 1>ee%the whip. Upon the brain 
have been the fetters of superstition^^ Nothing has 
been left undone by the enemies of freedom. Everj^ 
art and artifice, every cruelty and outrage, has been 
practised and perpetrated to destroy the rights of 
man. In this great struggle every crime has been 
rewarded and every virtue has been punished. 
Reading, writing, th.m]dng, and investigating have 
all been* crimes. • 

^ Every science has been an outcast. 

All the altars and all the thrones united to arre«t 
the forward match of the humaif race. The king 
said that mankind must work for themselves^^ 
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The priest said that inankind must not think for 
themselves. One forged chains for the hands, the 
other for the souL"^ Under this infamous regime the 
eagle of the human intellect was for ages a slimy 
serpent of hypocrisy. 

The human race was imprisoned. Through some 
of the prison bars came a few straggling rays of light. 
Against these bars science pressed its pale and 
thoughtful face, wooed by the holy dawn of human 
advancement. Bar after bar was broken away. A • 
few grand men escaped and devoted their lives to 
the liberation of their fellows. 

Only a few years ago there was a great awakening 
of the human mind. Men began to inquire by what 
right a crowned robber made them work for him. 
The man who asked this question was called a traitor.’^ 
Others asked. By what right does a robed hypocrite 
rale my thought? Such men were called infidels. 
The priest said, and the king said. Where is this spirit 
of investigation to stop? They said then, and they 
say now, that it is dangerous for man to be free. I 
deny it. Out on the intelleotual sea there is room 
enough for every sail. In the intellectual air there 
dis space enough for every wing. 

The man who does not do his own thinking is a 
slave, and is a traitor to himself and to his fellow- 
men. 

Every man should stand under the blue and stars, 
under the infinite flag of nature, the peer of eveiir 
other man. ^ 

Standing in the> presence of the Unknown, all have» 
the same right to think, and all are equally interested 
in the great questions of origin and destiny. All I 
-.claim, ail Implead for, 6s liberty ot thdhght and ex- 
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pression. That is all. I do nSt pretend to tell what 
is absolutely true, but ,what I think is true. I do 
not pretend to tell all the truth. 

I do not claim that I have floated level with the 
heights of thought, or that I have descended to the 
very depths of things. I simply claim that what 
ideas I have, I have a right to express; and that 
any man who denies that right to me is an intel- 
lectual thief and robber. That is all. 

Take those chains from the human soul. Break 
those fetters. If I have no right to think, why have 
I a brain? If I have no such right, have three or 
four men, or any number, who may get together, 
and sign a creed, and build a house, and put a steeple 
upon it, and a bell in it — ^have they the right to 
think? The good men, the good women, are tired 
of the whip and lash in the realm of thought. They 
remember the chain and faggot with a shudder. 
They are free, and they give liberty to others. Who- 
ever claims any right that he is unwilling to accord 
tp his fellow-ifien is dishonest and infamous. 

In the good ol<f tim^s our fathers had the idea 
that they could make people believe to suit them. 
Our ancestors, in the ages that are gone, really 
believed that by force you could convince a man. 
You cannot change the conclusion of the brain by 
torture, nor by social ostracism. But I will tell you 
what you can do by these, and what you have done. 
You can make hypocrites by the million. You can 
make a man say that he has changed his mind; but 
ke remains of the same opinion still. Put fetters all 
over him; crush his feet in iron boots ;• stretch hirfi 
to the last gasp upon the holy rack ; bum him, if you 
please, but hi^ asides will be of the same ppinion still. 
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Our fathers in the^ood old times — and the best 
thing I can say about them is that they have passed 
avvay — ^had an idea that they could force men to 
fhtrilr their way. That idea is still prevalent in many 
parts, even of this country. Even in our day some 
extremely religious people say : '' We will not trade 
with that man; we wdi not vote for him; we will 
not hire him if he is a lawyer; we will die before 
we will take his medicine if he is a doctor; we will 
not invite him to dinner; we wiii socially ostracize 
him; he must come to our church; he must believe 
our doctrines ; he must worship our god, or we will 
not in any way contribute to his support/' 

In the old times of which I have spoken they de- 
sired to make all men think exactly alike. All the 
mechanical ingenuity of the world cannot make two 
clocks run exactly alike, and how are you going to 
make hundreds of millions of people, differing in 
brain and disposition, in education and aspiration, 
in conditions and surroundings, each clad in a living 
robe of passionate flesh — ^how are^you going to maije 
them think and feel alike If there is an infinite 
God, one who made us, and wishes us to think alike, 
why did he give a spoonful of brains to one and a 
magnificent intellectual development to another ? 
Why is it that we have ail degrees of intelligence, 
from orthodoxy to genius, if it was intended that all 
should think and feel alike ? 

I used to^read in books how our fathers persecuted 
mankind. But I never appreciated it, T read it, 
but it did not bum itself into my soul. I did no^ 
really appreciate the infamies that have been com- 
mitted in the name of religion, until I saw the iron 
arguments that Christens used. J saV the thumb- 
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screw — two little pieces of irdh, armed on the inner 
surfaces with protuberances, to prevent their slip- 
ping; through each end a screw uniting the two 
pieces* And when some man denied the efScacy of 
baptism, or, may be, said I do not believe that a 
fish ever swallowed a man to keep him from drown- 
ing/' then they put his thumb between these pieces 
of iron, and, in the name of love and universal for- 
giveness, began to screw these pieces together* When 
this was done, most men said, I will recant," 
Probably I should have done the same. Probably 
I would have said : " Stop, I will admit anything 
that you wish ; I will admit that there is one god or a 
million, one hell or a billion ; suit yourselves ; but stop." 

But there was now and then a man who would not 
swerve the breadth of a hair. There was now and 
then some sublime heart willing to die for an intel- 
lectual conviction. Had it not been for such men, 
we would be savages to-night. Had it not been for 
a few brave, heroic souls in every age, we would 
have been cannibals, with pictures of wild beasts 
tattooed upon our* flesli!, dancing around some dried 
snake fetich. 

Let us thank every good and noble man who stood* 
so grandly, so proudly, in spite of opposition, of 
hatred and death, for what he believed to be the truth. 

Heroism did not excite the respect of our fathers. 
The man who would not recant was not forgiven. 
They screwed the thumbscrews down to the last 
pang, an'd then threw their victim into* some dun- 
geon, where, in the throbbing silence and darkness, 
he might- suffer the agonies of the Tallied dajnnedl 
This was done in* the name of love— in the name of 
mercy— in the name of the coiaipassionat,e Christ. 
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I saw, too, what tkey call the Collar of Torture, 
Imagine a circle of iron, and on the inside a hundred 
points almost as sharp as needles. This argument 
was fastened about the throat of the sufferer. Then 
he could not walk, nor sit down, nor stir without 
the neck being punctured by these points. In a 
little while the throat would begin to swell, and 
suffocation would end the agonies of that man. This 
man, it may be, had committed the crime of saying, 
with tears upon his cheeks, I do not believe that 
God, the father of us all, will damn to eternal per- 
dition any of the children of men/' 

I saw another instrument, called the Scavenger's 
Daughter. Think of a pair of shears with handles, 
not only where they now are, but at the points as 
well, and, just above the pivot that unites the 
blades, a circle of iron. In the upper handles the 
hands would be placed; in the lower, the feet; and 
through the iron ring, at the centre, the head of the 
victim would be forced. In this condition he would 
be thrown prone upon the earth, and the strain 
upon the muscles produced ^ch agony that insanity 
would in pity end his pain. 

This was done by gentlemen who said : Whoso- 
ever smiteth thee upon one cheek turn to him the 
other also." 

I saw the Rack. This was a box like the bed of 
a waggon, .with a windlass at each end, with levers,- 
and rackets to prevent slipping; over each windl^s 
went chaiifs ; some were fastened to the ankles of 
the sufferer; others to his wrists. And then priests, 
^clergymen, divines, saints, began turning these wind- 
lasses, and kept'^tuming, until the^'ankies, the knees, 
^ the hips, the shoulder% the elbows, the wrists of the 
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victim, were all dislocated, aild the sufferer was wet 
with the sweat of agony. And they had standing 
by a physician to feel his pulse. What for? To 
save his life? Yes. In mercy? No; simply that 
they might rack him once again. 

This was done, remember, in the name of civiliza- 
tion; in the name of law and order; in the name of 
mercy ; in the name of religion; in the name of the 
most merciful Christ. 

Sometimes, when I read and think about these 
frightful things, it seems to me that I have suffered 
all these horrors myself. It seems sometimes as 
though I had stood upon the shore of exile and gazed 
with tearful eyes towards home and native land ; as 
though my nails had been tom from my hands, and 
into the bleeding quick needles had been thrust ; as 
though my* feet had been crushed in iron boots; 
as though I had been chained in the cell of the 
Inquisition and listened with dying ears for the 
coming footsteps of release; as though I had stood 
upon the scasSold and had seen the glittering axe 
fall upon me ; as though I had been upon the rack 
and had seen, bending over me, the white faces of 
hypocrite priests ; as though I had been taken from # 
my fireside, from my wife and children, taken to 
the public square, chained; as though faggots had 
been piled about me; as though the flames had 
climbed around my limbs and scorched my eyes to 
biindness; and as though my ashes had been scat- 
tered to the four winds by aU the countlSss hands of 
hate. And when I so feel, I swear^that while I live 
I will do what little I can to preserve^ and to aug® 
ment the liberties*' of man, woman, and child. 

It is a question^of justice, of mercy, of honesty, of ^ 
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intellectual developm&t. If there is a man in the 
world who is not willing to give to every human 
being every right he claims for himself, he is just 
so much nearer a barbarian than I am. It is a 
question of honesty. The man who is not willing to 
give to every other the same intellectual rights he 
claims for himself is dishonest, selfish, and brutal. 

It is a question of intellectual development. \%o» 
ever holds another man responsible for his honest 
thought has a deformed and distorted brain. It is 
a question of intellectual development. 

A little while ago I saw models of nearly every- 
thing that man has made. I saw models of all the 
water craft, from the rude dug-out in which floated 
a naked savage — one of our ancestors — a naked 
savage, with teeth two inches in length, with a 
spoonful of brains in the back of his head — I saw 
models of all the water craft of the world, from that 
dug-out up to a man-of-war, that carries a hundred 
guns and miles of canvas — from that dug-out to the 
steamship that turns its brave |)row from the port 
of New York,^ with a compass like a conscience, 
crossing three thousand miles of billows without 
r'- missing a throb or beat of its mighty iron heart. 

I saw at the same time the weapons that man 'has 
made, from a club, such as was grasped by that same 
savage when he crawled from his den in the ground 
and hunted a snake for his dinner; from that club 
to the boomerang, to the sword, to the cross-bow, 
to the blunlierbuss, to the flint-lock, to the' cap-lock, 
to the needie-giKi, up to a cannon cast by Knapp, 
Capable of Jbiurling a ball weighing tw^o thousand 
pounds through eighteen inches of "solid steel, 
g, I saw, top, the armour from tl^e shell of a turtle. 
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that one of our brave ancestor^ lashed upon his breast 
when he went to fight for his country; the shin of a 
porcupine, dried with the quills on, which this same 
savage pulled over his orthodox head, up to the 
shirts of mail that were worn in the Middle Ages, 
that laughed at the edge of the sword and defied 
the point of the spear; up to a monitor clad in 
complete steel. 

I saw, at the same time, their musical instruments, 
from the tom-tom — that is, a hoop with a couple of 
strings of raw hide drawn across it — from the tom- 
tom, up to the instruments we have to-day, that 
make the common air blossom with melody. 

I saw, too, their paintings, from a daub of yellow 
mud to the great works which now adorn the galleries 
of the world. I saw also their sculpture, from the 
rude god with four legs, a half-dozen arms, several 
noses, and two or three rows of ears, and one little, 
contemptible, brainless head, up to the figures of 
to-day — to the marbles that genius has clad in such 
a personality^that it seems almost impudent to touch 
them without an mtroiuction. 

I saw their books — ^books written upon skins of 
wild beasts — upon shoulder-blades of sheep — book» 
written upon leaves, upon bark, up to the splendid 
volumes that enrich the libraries of our day. When 
I speak of libraries, I think of the remark of Plato : 

A house that has a library m it has a soul/' 

• I saw their implements of agriculture, from a 
crooked 'stick that was attached to the horn of an 
«ox by some twisted straw, to the agricultural imple- 
ments of this generation, that make ii possible fdr 
a man to cultivate the soil without being an ignoramus. 

While looking japon these# things I 'vgas forced to® 
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say that man advanced only as he mingled his 
thought with his labour — only as he got into partner- 
ship with the forces of nature— only as he learned to 
take advantage of his surroundings — only as he freed 
himself from the bondage of fear — only as he de- 
pended upon himself— only as he lost confidence in 
the gods. 

I saw at the same time a row of human skulls, 
from the lowest skull that has been found, the 
Neanderthal skull — skulls from Central Africa, skulls 
from the Bushmen of Australia— skulls from the 
farthest isles of the Pacific Sea — up to the best skulls 
of the last generation — and I noticed that there was 
the same difference between those skulls that there 
was between the products of those skulls, and I said 
to myself : After all, it is a simple question of 
intellectual development/* There was the same 
difference between those skulls, the lowest and highest 
skulls, that there was between the dug-out and the 
man-of-war and the steamship, between the club and 
the Krupp gun, between the yellow daub and the 
landscape, between the tomtom and an opera by 
Verdi. 

The first and lowest skull in this row was the den 
in which crawled the base and meaner instincts of 
mankind, and the last was a temple in which dvrelt 
Joy, liberty, and love. 

It is all a question of brain, of intellectual de- 
velopment. ^ 

If we are nearer free than were our fathers, it is 
because we have better heads upon the average, and 
ihore brains in th^m. 

Now, I ask you to be honest with me. It makes 
♦no' difference to you wlmt. I believe, nor what I wisfi 
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to prove. I simply ask yoif to be honest. Divest 
your minds, for a moment at least, of all religious 
prejudice. Act, for a few moments, as though you 
were men and women. 

Suppose the king, if there was one, and the priest, 
if there was one, at the time this gentleman floated 
in the dug-out, and charmed his ears with the music 
of the tom-tom, had said: '*That dug-out is the 
best boat that ever can be built by man ; the pattern 
of that came from on high, from the great God of 
storm and flood, and any man who says that he can 
improve it by putting a mast in it, with a sail upon it, 
is an infidel, and shall be burned at the stake ; what, 
in your judgment — ^honour bright — ^would have been 
the efect upon the circumnavigation of the globe ? 

Suppose the king, if there was one, and the priest, 
if there was one — and I presume there was a priest, 
because it was a very ignorant age— suppose this 
king and priest had said; *'That tom-tom is the 
most beautiful instrument of music of which any 
man can conceive; that is the kind of music they 
have in heaven; an angel sitting upon the edge of 
a fleecy cloud, golden in the setting sun, playing upon 
that tom-tom, became so enraptured, so entranced* 
with her own music, that in a kind of ecstasy she 
dropped it — that is how we obtained it; and any 
man who says that it can be improved by putting 
a back and front to it, and four strings, and a bridge, 
ajgd getting a bow of hair with rosin, is a blaspheming 
wretch, tod shall die the death '' — I ask you what 
effect would that have had upon* music? If that 
course had been pursued, would the human ears, in 
your judgment, ever have been enriched with the 
divine symphonies of Beethowen? , , " ' 
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Suppose the king, if^there was one, and the priest 
had said: '"That crooked stick is the best plough 
that can be invented; the pattern of that plough 
was given to a pious farmer in a holy dream, and 
that twisted straw is the ne plus ultra of all twisted 
things, and any man who says he can make an im- 
provement upon that plough is an Atheist what, 
in your judgment, would have been the effect upon 
the science of agriculture ? 

But the people said, and the king and priest said : 
" We want better weapons with which to kill our 
fellow Christians; we want better ploughs, better 
music, better paintings; and whoever will give us 
better weapons, and better music, better houses to 
live in, better clothes, we will robe him in wealth 
and crown him with honour/" Every incentive was 
held out to every human being to improve these 
things. That is the reason the club has been changed 
to a cannon, the dug-out to a steamship, the daub 
to a painting; that is the reason that the piece of 
rough and broken stone finally becaifie a glorified 
- statue* ® 

You must not, however, forget that the gentleman 
^in the dug-out, the gentleman who was enraptured 
with the music of the tom-tom, and cultivated his 
land with a crooked stick, had a religion of his owm. 
That gentleman in the dug-out was orthodox. He 
was never troubled with doubts* He lived and died 
settled in his mind. He believed in hell; and ke 
thought he would be far happier in heaven if he 
could just lean *over and see certain people wh^ 
expressed doubtg as to the truth of his creed gently 
but everlastingly broiled and burned. 

• ^ It is a v«ry sad an(k unhappy feet that this man 
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has had a great many intelfectual descendants. It 
is also an unhappy fact in nature that the ignorant 
multiply much faster than the intellectuaL This 
fellow in the dug-out believed in a personal devil. 
His devil had a cloven hoof, a long tail, armed with 
a fiery dart; and Ms devil breathed brimstone. 
This devil was at least the equal of God;' not quite 
so stout, but a little shrewder. And do you inow 
there has not been a patentable impro*\xm2ent made 
upon that devil for six thousand years ? 

This gentleman in the dug-out believed that God 
was a tyrant; that he would eternally damn the 
man w^ho lived in accordance with his highest and 
grandest ideal. He believed that tlie earth was fiat. 
He believed in a literal burning, seething hell of fire 
and sulphur. He had also his idea of politics ; and 
his doctrine was, might makes right. And it will 
take thousands of years before the world will reverse 
this doctrine, and believiogly sayr Right. makes 
might.'* 

All I ask 4s the same privilege to improve upon 
that gentleman's as upon his musical instru- 

ment; the same right to improve upon his politics 
as upon Ms dug-out. That is all. I ask for.th# 
human soul the same liberty in every direction. 
That is the only crime I have committed. I say 
let us think. Let each one express Ms thought. 
Let us become investigators, not followers, not 
cgingers and crawlers. If there 'is in limvm ah 
Infinite Being, he never will be satis^d with the 
•worsMp of cowards and hypocrites.* Honest unbelief, ■ 
honest infidelity,^honest Atheism, will be a perfume' 
in.,.„heaven., when pious. hypocrisy, no matter hoW' 
religious it may bp outwardly, will be a |tenck 
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This is my doctriixrf: Give every other human 
being every right you claim for yourself. Keep 3 ?'Our 
mind open to the influences of nature. Receive new 
thoughts with hospitality. Let us advance. 

The religionist of to-day wants the ship of his soul 
to lie at the wharf of orthodoxy and rot in the sun. 
He delights to hear the sails of old opinions flap 
against the masts of old creeds. He loves to see the 
joints and the sides open and gape in the sun, and it 
is a kind of bliss for him to repeat again and again : 

Do not disturb my opinions. Do not unsettle my 
mind ; I have it all made up, and I want no infidelity. 
Let me go backward rather than forward/^ 

As far as I am concerned, I wdsh to be out on the 
high seas. I wish to take my chances with wind, 
and wave, and star. And I had rather go down in 
the glory and grandeur of the storm than to rot in 
any orthodox harbour whatever. 

After all, we are improving from age to age. The 
most orthodox people in this country two hundred 
years ago would have been burned for^the crime of 
heresy. The ministers who denounce me for express- 
ing my thought would have been in the Inquisition 
<*5themselves. Where once burned and blazed the 
bivouac fires of the army of progress now glare the 
altars of the Church. The religionists of our time 
are occupying about the same ground , occupied by 
heretics and infidels of one hundred years ago. The 
Church has advanced in spite, as it were, of itself. 
It has followed the army of progress protecting and 
denouncing, and ^ad to keep within protesting andt 
denouncing distance. If the Church had not made 
great progress, I could not express my thoughts. 

# Man, hoover, has advanced ji|st exactly in the 
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proportion with which he has mingled his thonght 
with his labour. The sailor, without control of the 
wind and wave, knowing nothing or very little of 
the mysterious currents and pulses of the sea, is 
superstitious. So also is the agriculturist, whose 
prosperity depends upon something he cannot con- 
trol. But the mechanic, when a wheel refuses to 
turn, never thinks of dropping on his knees and 
asking the assistance of some divine power. He 
knows there is a reason. He knows that something 
is too large or too small; that there is something 
wrong with his machine ; and he goes to work, and 
he makes it larger or smaller, here or there, until the 
wheel will turn. Now, just in proportion as man 
gets away from being, as it were, the slave of his 
surroundings, the serf of the elements-~-of the heat, 
the frost, the snow, and the lightning — ^just to the 
extent that he has gotten control of his own destiny, 
just to the extent that he has triumphed over the 
obstacles of nature, he has advanced physically and 
intellectuallyt As man develops he places a greater 
value upon his own rights. Liberty becomes a grander 
and diviner thing. As he values his own rights he 
begins to value the rights of others. And when 
men give to all others all the rights they claim for 
themselves, this world will be civilized. 

A few years ago the people were afraid to question 
the king, afraid to question the priest, afraid to in- 
vestigate a creed, afraid to deny a book, afraid to 
denounce a dogma, afraid to reason, afraid to think* 
Before wealth they bowed to the very earth, and in 
the presence of titles they became ^abject. All this 
is slowly but surely changing. We no longer bow to 
men simply because they are^rich. Our fathers wor- - 
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shipped the golden calf. The worst you can say of 
an American now is he worships the gold of the calf. 
Even the calf is beginning to see this distinction. 

It no longer satisfies the ambition of a great man 
to be a king or emperor. The last Napoleon was not 
satisfied with being the Emperor of the French. He 
was not satisfied with having a circlet of gold about 
his head. He wanted some evidence that he had 
something of value within his head. So he wrote the 
life of Julius C^sar, that he might become a member 
of the French Academy- The emperors, the kings, 
the popes, no longer tower above their fellows. 
Compare King William with the philosopher Haeckel. 
The king is one of the anointed by the most high, as 
they claim — one upon whose head has been poured 
the divine petroleum of authority. Compare this 
king with Haeckel, who towers an intellectual colossus 
above the crowned mediocrity. 

The world is beginning to pay homage to intellect, 
to genius, to heart. 

We have advanced. We havej’eapdd the benefit 
of every sublime and heroi^f self-sacrifice, of every 
divine and brave act; and we should endeavour to 
^hand the torch to the next generation, having added 
a little to the intensity and glory of the flame. 

When I think of how much this world has suffered ; 
when I think of how long our fathers were slaves, of 
how they cringed and crawled at the foot of the 
throne, anc^ in the dust of the altar, of how th«y 
abased themselves, of how abjectly they stood in the 
presence of supdSrstition robed and crowned, I anf 
amazed. ♦ . , 

This world has not been fit for a man to live in 
‘ fifty years.# It was nbt until the year 1808 that 

• * * 
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Great Britain abolished the slave trade. Up to that 
time her judges, sitting upon the bench in the name 
of justice— her priests, occupying her pulpits in the 
name of universal love — owned stock in the slave 
ships, and luxuriated upon the profits of piracy and 
murder. It was not until the same year that the 
United States of America abolished the slave trade 
between this and other countries, but carefully pre- 
served it as between the States. It was not until 
the 28th day of August, 1833, that Great Britain 
abolished human slavery in her colonies; and it was 
not until the ist day of January, 1863, that Abraham 
Lincoln, sustained by the sublime and heroic North, 
rendered our flag pure as the sky in which it floats. 

Abraham Lincoln was, in my judgment, in many 
respects the grandest man ever President of the 
United States. Upon his monument these words, 
should be wTitten ; Here sleeps the only man ia 
the history of the world who, having been clothed 
with almost absolute power, never abused it except, 
upon the side*of mercy.'" 

Think how long we •clung to the institution of 
human slavery, how long lashes upon the naked back 
were a legal tender for labour performed. Think of ^ 
it. The pulpit of this country deliberately and 
willingly, for a hundred years, turned the cross of 
Christ into a whipping post. 

With every drop of my blood I hate and execrate 
ewery form of tyranny, every form of slav^. I hate 
dictation/ I love liberty. 

• What do I mean by liberty? By* physical liberty 
I mean the rights to do anything which does not 
interfere with the happiness of another. By intel- 
lectual liberty I mean the right to think right and * 
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tlie rigM to think wrong. Thought is the means by 
which we endeavour to arrive at truth. If we know 
the truth already, we need not think. All that can 
be required is honesty of purpose. You ask my 
opinion about anything; I examine it honestly, and, 
when my mind is made up, what should I tell you ? 
Should I tell you my real thought ? What should I 
do ? There is a book put in my hands. I am told 
this is the Koran ; it was written by inspiration. I 
read it, and, when I get through, suppose that I think 
in my heart and in my brain that it is utterly untrue 
and you then ask me : What do you think ? Now, 
admitting that I live in Turkey, and have no chance 
to get any office unless I am on the side of the Koran, 
what should I say? Should I make a clean breast, 
and say that upon my honour I do not believe it? 
What would you think then of my fellow-citizens if 
they said: ''That man is dangerous; he is dis- 
honest''? 

Suppose I read the book called the Bible, and when 
I get through I make up my mind thatdt was written 
by men, A minister asks me, ^ Did you read the 
Bible? I answer that I did. Do you think it 
divinely inspired? ” What should I reply? Should 
I say to myself : " If I deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the people will never clothe me with 
power"? What ought I to answer? Ought I not 
to say like a man : "I have read it ; I do not believe 
it"? Shrald I not give the real transcript of piy 
mind? Or should I turn hypocrite and pretend 
what I do not feel, and hate myself forever after far 
being a cringing coward. For my part, I would 
rather a man would tell me what he honestly thinks. 
I , would rather he wtmld preseiYU his manhood. I 
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had a thousand times rather be a manly unbeliever 
than an unmanly believer. And if there is a judg- 
ment day, a time when ail will stand before some 
supreme being, I believe I shall stand higher, and 
stand a better chance of getting my case decided in 
my favour, than any man sneaking through life 
pretending to believe what he does not. 

I have made up my mind to say my say. I shall 
do it kindly, distinctly ; but I am going to do it. I 
know there are thousands of men who substantially 
agree with me, but who are not in a condition to 
express their thoughts. They are poor ; they are in 
business; and they know that, should they tell their 
honest thought, persons will refuse to patronize 
them — to trade with them; they wish to get bread 
for their little children; they wish to take care of 
their wives ; they wish to have homes and the com- 
forts of life. Every such person is a certificate of 
the meanness of the community in which he resides. 
And yet I do not blame these people for not express- 
ing their thought. I say to them: ‘'Keep your 
ideas to yourselves*; fmd and clothe the ones you 
love ; I will do your talking for you. The Church 
cannot touch, cannot crush, cannot starve, cannot 
stop or stay me; I will express your thoughts.'" 

As an excuse for tyranny, as a justification of 
slavery, the Church has taught that man is totally 
depraved. Of the truth of that doctrine the Church 
ha^ furnished the only evidence there is. ^ The truth 
is we are Both good and bad* The worst are capable 
of some good deeds, and the best are capable of bad. 
The lowest can rise, and the highest may* fall. That 
mankind can be divided into two great classes, 
sinners and saints,* is an utter falsehood* In times 
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of great disaster — called, it may be, by the despair- 
ing voices of women — ^men, denounced by tbe Church 
as totally depraved, rush to death as to a festival. 
By such men deeds are done so filled with self- 
sacrifice and generous daring that millions pay to 
them the tribute not only of admiration, but of tears. 
Above all creeds, above all religions, after all, is that 
divine thing — ^humanity ; and now and then in ship- 
wreck on the wide, wild sea, or 'mid the rocks and 
breakers of some cruel shore, or where the serpents 
of flame writhe and hiss, some glorious heart, some 
chivalric soul, does a deed that glitters like a star, 
and gives the lie to all the dogmas of superstition. 
All these frightful doctrines have been used to degrade 
and to enslave mankind. 

Away, forever away with the creeds and books and 
forms and laws and religions that take from the soul 
liberty and reason, Down with the idea that thought 
is dangerous! Perish the infamous doctrine that 
man can have property in man. Let us resent with 
indignation every effort to put a chS.m upon our 
minds. If there is no God,%ertamly we should not 
bow and cringe and crawl. If there is a God, there 
^ should be no slaves. 

LIBERTY OF WOMAN 

Women have been the slaves of slaves ; and in 
my Judgment it took millions of ages for women to 
come from^the condition of abject slavery up to the 
institution of marriage. Let me say right*here that 
I regard marriage as the holiest institution among 
men. Without the fireside there is no human 
advancement; without the family relation there is 
no life worth living.* Every gaod govemment is 
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made up of good families. The unit of good govern- 
ment is the family, and anything that tends to destroy 
the family is perfectly devilish and infamous. I 
believe in marriage, and I hold in utter contempt the 
opinions of those long-haired men and short-haired 
women who denounce the institution of marriage. 

The grandest ambition that any man can possibly 
have is so to live and to to improve himself in heart 
and brain as to be worthy of the love of some splendid 
woman ; and the grandest ambition of any girl is to 
make herself worthy of the love and adoration of 
some magnificent man. That is my idea. There is 
no success in life without love and marriage. You 
had better be the emperor of one loving and tender 
heart, and she the empress of yours, than be king of 
the world. The man who has really won the love of 
one good woman in this world, I do not care if he 
dies in the ditch, a beggar, his life has been a success. 

I say it took millions of years to come from the 
condition of abject slavery up to the condition of 
marriage. L3ldies,^th6 ornaments you wear upon 
your persons to-night ate but the souvenirs of your 
mothers’ bondage. The chains around your necks, 
and the bracelets clasped upon your white arms by 
the thrilled hand of love, have been changed by the 
wand of civilization from iron to shining, gUttering 
gold. 

But nearly every religion has accounted for all the 
de^Iment in this world by the crime pf woman. 
What a gallant thing that is ! And if it is true, I 
hiad rather live with the woman I love in a world 
full of trouble thaji to live in heaven ^th nobody 
but men, 

I read in a book-*~and I will"’say now that I canno^ * 
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give the exact langnage, as my memory does not 
...retain. ...the. words,.. but I can give.. ..the.,... .substance— .1 
read in a book that the Supreme Being concluded to 
make a world and one man; that he took some 
nothing and made a world and one man, and put this 
man in a garden. In a little while he noticed that 
the mail got lonesome ; that he wandered around as 
if he were waiting for a train. There was nothing to 
interest him; no news; no papers; no politics; no 
policy; and, as the devil had not yet made his 
appearance, there was no chance for reconciliation; 
not even for civil service reform. Weil, he wandered 
about the garden in this condition, untE finally the 
Supreme Being made up his mind to make Ixim a 
companion. 

Having used up all the nothing he originally took 
in making the world and one man, he had to take a 
part of the man to start a woman with. So ha 
caused a sleep to fail on this man — ^now understand 
me, I do not say this story is true. After the sleep 
fell upon this man, the Supreme Beirfg took a rib,, 
or, as the French would calFit, a cutlet, out of this 
man, and from that he made a woman. And, con- 
sidering the amount of raw material used, I look upon 
it as the most successful job ever performed. Well, 
after he got the woman done, she was brought to' 

■ the man, not to see how she liked him, but to see 
how he liked her. He liked her, and they started 
housekeepiiig; and they were told of certain things 
they might do, and of one thing they could not do — 
and, of course, they did it. I would have done it in 
j5fteen mimftes, and I know it. There wouldn't have , 
been an apple on that tree half an hour from date, 

' jmd the limbs would have been full of clubs^' And' 
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then they were turned out of the park, and extra 
policemen were put on to keep them from getting 
back. 

Devilment commenced. The mumps, and the 
measles, and the whooping-cough, and the scarlet 
fever started in their race for man. They began to 
have the toothache, roses began to have thorns, 
snakes began to have poisoned teeth, and people 
began to divide about religion and politics, and the 
world has been full of trouble from that day to tliis. 

Nearly all of the religions of this world account 
for the existence of evil by such a story as that ! 

I read in another book what appeared to be an 
account of the same transaction. It was written 
about four thousand years before the other. All 
commentators agree that the one that was written 
last was the original, and that the one that was 
written first was copied from the one that was written 
last. But I would advise you all not to allow your 
creed to be disturbed by a little matter of four or 
five thousand ye^s. In this other story Brahma 
made up his mind to mSike the world and a man and 
woman. He made the world, and he made the man 
and then the woman, and put them on the island of^ 
Ceylon. According to the account, it was the most 
beautiful island of which man can conceive. Such 
birds, such songs, such flowers, and such verdure ! 
And the branches of the trees were so arranged that 
when the^wind swept through them every tree was a 
thousand iEolian harps, 

• Brahma, when he put them th&e, said : Let 
them have a period of courtship, for it is my desire 
and wili that true love should for ever precede 
marriage.'* When? I read that, it was so#much' 
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beautiful and lofty than the other that I said to 
myself: “If either one of these stories ever turns 
out to be true, I hope it will be this one.'' 

Then they had their courtship, with the nightingale 
singing, and the stars shining, and the flowers bloom- 
ing, and they fell in love. Imagine that courtship 1 
No prospective fathers or mothers-in-law ; no pr 3 .dng 
and gossiping neighbours; nobody to say : “ Young 
man, how do you expect to support her? Nothing 
of that kind. They were married by the Supreme 
Brahma, and he said to them : “ Remain here; you 
must never leave this island.’' Well, after a little 
while, the man — and his name was Adami, and the 
woman's name was Heva — said to Heva : “ I believe 
111 look about a little." He went to the northern 
extremity of the island, where there was a little 
narrow neck of land connecting it with the main- 
land; and the devil, who is always playing pranks 
with us, produced a mirage, and w^hen he looked 
over to the mainland such hills and vales, such dells 
and dales, such mountains crowned with snow, such 
cataracts clad in bows of gloi^ did he see there, that 
he went back and told Heva : “ The country over 
^there is a thousand times better than this; let us 
migrate." She, like every other woman that ever 
lived, said : “Let well enough alone; we have all 
we want ; let us stay here/^ But he said : “ No, let 
us go "; so she followed him, and when they came 
to this narrpw neck of land he took her on his baek 
like a gentleman, and carried her over. * But the 
moment they gof over they heard a crash, and, look^ 
ing back, discovered that this narrow neck of land 
had fallen into the sea. The mirage had disappeared, 
^■md there was naught but rdcks amd sand; and then 
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the Supreme Brahma cursed them both to the lowest 
hell. 

Then it w^as that the man spoke — and I have liked 
him ever since for it : 'VCurse me, but curse not her; 
it was not her fault, it was mine/' 

That is the kind of man to start a world with. 

The Supreme Brahma said : I will save her, but 
not thee/' And then she spoke out of her fulness of 
love, out of a heart in which there was love enough 
to make all her daughters rich in holy affection, and 
said : If thou wilt not spare iiim, spare neither 
me ; I do not wish to live without him ; I love him/' 
Then the Supreme Brahma said — and I have liked 
him ever since I read it : I will spare you both 
and watch over you and your children forever/' 

Honour bright, is not that the better and grander 
story? 

And from that same book I want to show you 
what ideas some of these miserable heathen had — the 
heathen we are trying to convert. We send mis- 
sionaries over* yonder to convert heathen there, and 
we send soldiers out oJj the plains to kill heathen 
here. If we can convert the heathen, why not con- 
vert those nearest home? Why not convert those ^ 
we can get at? Why not convert those who have 
the immense advantage of the example of the average 
pioneer? But to show you the men we are trying ^ 
to convert : In this book it says : ** Man is strength, 
woman is beauty; man is courage, woiri^n is love. 
When the one man loves the one woman and the one 
woman loves the one man, the vety angels leave 

heaven and come and sit in that house send sing for 

They are the mtu we are converting.# Think of * 

• • • • 1 
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it ! I will tell you,, when I read these things, I say 
that love is not of any country; nobility does not 
belong exclusively to any race, and through all the 
ages there have been a few great and tender souls 
blossoming in love and pity. 

In my judgment, the woman is the equal of the 
man. She has all the rights I have and one more, 
and that is the right to be protected. That is my 
doctrine. You are married; try and make the 
woman you love happy. Whoever marries simply 
for himself whl make a mistake ; but whoever loves 
a woman so well that he says '' I will make her 
happy/' makes no mistake. And so with the woman 
who says, I will make him happy." There is only 
one way to be happy, and that is to make somebody 
else so, and you cannot be happy by going cross 
lots; you have got to go the regular turnpike road. 

If there is any man I detest, it is the man who 
thinks he is the head of a family — the man who 
thinks he is boss " ! The feUow in the dug-out used 
that word '"boss"; that was o|ie of®his favourite 
expressions. - 

Imagine a young man and a young woman court- 
ing, walking out in the moonlight, and the. nightingale 
singing a song of pain and love/ as though the thorn 
touched her heart — ^imagine them stopping there in 
the moonlight and starlight and song, and saying, 

" Now, here, let us settle who is * boss * I " I tel! 
you it is infamous word and an infamous feelings— ’ 
I abhor a man who is '' boss," who is going to govern 
in his family, afid when he speaks orders all the re«t' 
to be stiE, ai some mighty idea is about to be launched ■ 
from his mouth. Do you know, I dislike this man 
'unspeakably? 

' ' f - # ' . ■ 
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I hate above all things a cross man. What right 
has he to murder the sunshine of a day? What 
right has he to assassinate the joy of life? When 
you go home you ought to go like a ray of light— so 
that it will, even in the night, burst out of the doors 
and windows and illuminate the darkness. Some 
men think their mighty brains have been in a tur- 
moil; they have been thinking about who will be 
alderman from the fifth ward; they have been think- 
ing about politics ; great and mighty questions have 
been engaging their minds ; they have bought calico 
at five cents or six, and want to sell it for seven. 
Think of the intellectual strain that must have been 
upon that man, and when he gets home everybody 
else in the house must look out for his comfort. A 
woman who has only taken care of five or six children, 
and one or two of them sick, has been nursing them 
and singing to them, and tr37mg to make one yard 
of cloth do the work of two, she, of course, is fresh 
and fine and ready to wait upon this gentleman — 
the head of tlte faWy — ^the boss I 

Do you know anothef thing? I despise a stingy 
man, I do not see how it is possible for a man to 
die worth fifty mUKon of dollars, or ten million of 
dollars, in a city full of want, when he meets almost 
every day the withered hand of beggary and the white 
lips of famine. How a man can withstand ail that, 
and hold in the clutch of his greed twenty or thirty 
mMon of dollars, is past my comprehen|ion. I do 
not see how he can do it, I should not think he 
oofuld do it any more than he could keep a pile of 
lumber on the beach where hundreds and thousands 
of men were drowning in the sea. 

Do you know that I have known men^who would 
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trust their wives with their hearts and their honour, 
but not with their pocket-book; not with a dollar. 
When I see a man of that kind, I always think he 
knows which of these articles is the most valuable. 
Think of making your wife a beggar 1 Think of her 
having to ask you evety day for a dollar, or for two 
dollars or fifty cents ! What did you do with that 
dollar I gave you last week? Think of having a 
wife that is afraid of you ! What kind of children do 
you expect to have with a beggar and a coward for 
their mother? Oh, I tell you if you have but a 
dollar in the world, and you have got to spend it, 
spend it like a king; spend it as though it were a 
dry leaf and you the owner of unbounded forests I 
That is the way to spend it ! I had rather be a 
beggar and spend my last dollar like a king than be 
a king and spend my money like a beggar ! If it 
has got to go, let it go ! 

Get the best you can for your family — try to look 
as well as you can yourself. When you used to go 
courting, how elegantly you looked ! Ah, your eye 
was bright, your step was light, and you looked like 
a prince. Do you know that it is insufferable egotism 
" in you to suppose a woman is going to love you 
always looking as slovenly as you can 1 Think of it ! 
Any good woman on earth will be true to you forever 
when you do your level best. 

Some people tell me: Your doctrine about loving, 
and wives, ^and all that, is splendid for the rich, but 
it won't do for the poor.*' I tell you to-night there 
is more love in ''the homes of the poor than in th.2 
palaces of the rich. The meanest hut with love in 
it is a palace fit for the gods, and a palace without 
love is a den only fit for wild beasts. That is my 
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doctrine 1 You cannot be so poor that you cannot 
beip somebody. Good nature is the cheapest com- 
modity in the world ; and love is the only thing that 
will pay ten per cent, to borrower and lender both. 
Do not tell me that you have got to be rich ! We 
have a false standard of greatness in the United 
States. We think here that a man must be great, 
that he must be notorious ; that he must be extremely 
wealthy, or that his name must be upon the putrid 
lips of rumour. It is all a mistake. It is not neces- 
sary to be rich, or to be great, or to be powerful, to 
be happy. The happy man is the successful man. 

Happiness is the legal tender of the soul. 

Joy is wealth. 

A little while ago I stood by the grave of the old 
Napoleon — a magnificent tomb of gilt and gold, fit 
almost for a dead deity— and gazed upon the sacro- 
phagus of rare and nameless marble where rest at 
last the ashes of that restless man, I leaned over the 
balustrade and thought about the career of the 
greatest soldier of the modem world. 

I saw him walking upon the banks of the Seine, 
contemplating suicide. I saw him at Toulon — I saw 
him putting down the mob in the streets of Paris — 
I saw him at the head of the army of Italy — I saw 
him crossing the bridge of Lodi with the tri-colour in 
his hand — I saw him in Egypt in the shadows of the 
P 5 rramids — I saw him conquer the Alps and mingle 
the'^eagles of France with the eagles of tha crags. I 
saw him at Blarengo — at Ulm and Austeriitz. I saw 
hifii in Russia, where the infantry of the snow and 
the cavalry of the wild blast scattered his Rgions like 
winter's withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in 
defeat and disaster— driven by a million* bayonets 
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back upon Paris — clutched like a wild beast — 
banished to Elba. I saw him escape and retake an 
empire by the force of his genius. I saw him upon 
the frightful field of Waterloo, where chance and fate 
combined to wreck the fortunes of their former king. 
And I saw him at St. Helena, with his hands crossed 
behind him, gazing out upon the sad and solemn sea. 

I thought of the orphans and widows he had 
made — of the tears that had been shed for Ms glory, 
and of the only woman who ever loved Mm, pushed 
from his heart by the cold hand of ambition. And 
I said I would rather have been a French peasant and 
worn wooden shoes. I would rather have lived in a 
hut with a vine growing over the door, and the grapes 
growing purple in the kisses of the autumn sun, I 
would rather have been that poor peasant with my 
loving wife by my side, knitting as the day died out 
of the sky — ^with my children upon my knees and 
their arms about me — I would rather have been that 
man and gone down to the tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust than to have been th^ imperial im- 
personation of force and muMer imown as “ Napoleon 
the Great/' 

It is not necessary to be great to be happy; it is 
not necessary to be rich to be Just and generous and 
to have a heart filled with divine affection. No 
matter whether you are rich or poor, treat your wife 
as though she were a splendid flower, and she will fill 
your life ^th perfume and with Joy, ^ 

And do you know, it is a splenMd thing to think 
that the womaSi you really love will never grow cfld 
to you. Through the wrinkles of time, through the 
mask of years, if you really love her, you will always 
see the fate you loved and won. And a woman who 
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really loves a man does not see that he grows old; 
he is not decrepit to her; he does not tremble; he 
is not old; she always sees the same gallant gentle- 
man who won her hand and heart. I like to think of 
it in that way; I like to think that love is eternal. 
And to love in that way and then go down the hill 
of life together, and as you go down hear, perhaps, 
the laughter of grandchildren, while the birds of joy 
and love sing once more in the leafless branches in 
the tree of age. 

I believe in the fireside. I believe in the democracy 
of home. I believe in the republicanism of the 
family, I believe in liberty, equality, and love. 

THE LIBERTY OF CHILDREN 

If women have been slaves, what shall I say of 
children — of the little children in alleys and sub-* 
cellars ; the little children who turn pale when they 
hear their father's footsteps; the little children who 
run away when they only hear their names called by 
the lips of a ifiother^* little children — the children of 
poverty, the children of cftme, the children of brutality 
wherever they axe — ^flotsam and jetsam upon the wild, 
mad sea of life? My heart goes out to them, one 
and all. 

I tell you the children have the same rights that 
we have, and we ought to treat them as though they 
were human beings. They should be reared with 
lov«, with kindness, with tenderness, an<^ not with 
brutality. That is my idea of children. 

'^When your little child tells a lie, do not rush at 
him as though the world were about to go^nto bank- 
niptey. Be honest with him. A tyrant father will 
have liars for his children; do you knowithat? A 
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lie is born of tyranny upon the one hand and weak- 
ness upon the other, and when you rush at a poor 
little boy with a club in your hand, of course he lies, 

I thank thee. Mother Nature, that thou has put 
ingenuity enough in the brain of a child, when 
attacked by a brutal parent, to throw up a little 
breastwork in the shape of a lie. 

When one of your children tells a lie, be honest 
with him ; tell him that you have told hundreds of 
them yourself. Tell him it is not the best way; 
that you have tried it. Tell him, as the man did in 
Maine when his boy left home : ** John, honesty is 
j the best policy ; I have tried both/^ Be honest with 
Mm. Suppose a man as much larger than you as 
you are larger than a child five years old should come 
at you with a liberty pole in h^ hand, and in a voice 
of thunder shout, "‘Who broke that plate? '' There 
is not a solitary one of you who would not swear you 
never saw it, or that it was cracked when you got 
it. Why not be honest with these children? Just 
imagine a man who deals in stocks whipping his boy 
for putting false rumours afibat 1 Think of a lawyer 
beating his own fiesh and blood for evading the trutli 
when he makes half of his own living that way! 
Think of a minister punishing his child for not teLlhig 
all he thinks 1 Just think of it I 
Wlien your child commits a wrong, take it in your 
arms; let it feel your heart beat against its heart; 
let the child know that you really and truly and Sin- 
cerely love it. Yet some Christians, good Christians, 
when a child cdmmits a fault, drive it from the dobr 
and say : Never do you darken this house again."'^ 
Think of that 1 And then these same people will get 
^ down on their knees and ask God to take care of the 
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child they have driven from home. I will never ask 
God to take care of my children unless I am doing 
my level best in that same direction. 

But I will tell you what I say to my children : 

Go where you will ; commit what crime you may ; 

I fail to what depth of degradation yon may; you can 
never commit any crime that will shut my door, my 
arms, or my heart to you. As long as I live you 
shall have one sincere friend.'' 

Do you know that I have seen some people who 
acted as though they thought that when the Saviour 
said, Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven," he had a raw-hide 
under his mantle, and made that remark simply to 
get the children within striking distance ? 

I do not believe in the government of the lash. If 
any one of you ever expects to whip your children 
again, I want you to have a photograph taken of 
yourself when you are in the act, with your face red 
with vulgar anger, and the face of the little child, 
with eyes swimming in tears and the little chin 
dimpled with fear, ]&e a«piece of water struck by a . 
sudden cold wind. Have the picture taken. If that 
little child should die, I cannot think of a sweeter ^ j 
way to spend an autumn afternoon than to go out to 
the cemetery, when the maples are clad in tender 
gold, and little scarlet runners are coming, like poems 
of regret, from the sad heart of the earth — and sit 
dovm. upon the grave, and look at that photograph, 
and think of the flesh, now dust, that you beat. I 
teH you it is wrong ; it is not the way to raise children. 

Make your home happy. Be honest with them. 
Divide fairly with them in everything. 

Give them a little liberty and love, and ypu cannot if* 
IffSTITOTI . 
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drive them out of your house. They will want to 
stay there. Make home pleasant. Let them play 
any game they wish. Do not be so foolish as to say : 

You may roll balls on the ground, but you must 
not roll them on a green doth. You may knock 
them with a mallet, but you must not push them 
with a cue. You may play with little pieces of 
paper which have ' authors ’ written on them, but 
you must not have ' cards.' " Think of it I You 
may go to a minstrel show where people blacken 
themselves and imitate humanity below them, but 
you must not go to a theatre and see the characters 
created by immortal genius put upon the stage/' 
Why? Well, I cannot think of any reason in the 
world except "" minstrel " is a word of two syllables, . 
and theatre " has three. : 

Let children have some daylight at home if you . 
want to keep them there, and do not commence at 
the cradle and shout Don't ! " Don't ! " Stop I " 
That is nearly all that is said to a child from the 
cradle until he is twenty-one years old, and when he 
comes of age other people^ be^ saying Don't 1 " ; 
And the Church says Don't ! " and the party he 
belongs to says “ Don't ! " 

I despise that way of going through this world, 
Let us have liberty— Just a little. Call me infidel, 
call me Atheist, call me what you will, I intend so to j 
treat my children that they can come to my grave ,] 
and truthfully say : " He who sleeps here never ^ve | 
us a moment of pain. From his lips, now dust, never | 
came to us an unkind word." ^ 

People justify all kinds of tyranny towards children 
upon the ground that they are totally depraved. At 
the bottom of ages of cruelty Ues this infamous doc- 
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trine of total depravity. Reii^on contemplates a 
child as a living crime — ^heir to an infinite cnrse — 
doomed to eternal fire. 

In the olden time they thought some days were 
too good for a child to enjoy himself. When I was a 
boy Sunday was considered altogether too holy to be 
happy in. Sunday used to commence then when the 
sun went down on Saturday night. When the sun 
fell below the horizon on Saturday evening there was 
a darkness fell upon the house ten thousand times 
deeper than that of night. Nobody said a pleasant 
word; nobody laughed; nobody smiled; the child 
that looked the sickest was regarded as the most 
pious. That night you could not even crack hickory 
nuts. If you were caught chewing gum, it was only 
another evidence of the total depravity of the human 
heart. It was an exceedingly solemn night. Dys- 
pepsia was in the very air you breathed. Everybody 
looked sad and mournful, I have noticed all my life 
that many people think they have religion when 
they are troubted with dyspepsia. If there could be 
found an absolute specife for that disease, it would 
be the hardest blow the Church has ever received. 

On Sunday morning the solemnity had simply 
increased. Then we went to church. The minister 
was in a pulpit about twenty feet high, with a little 
sounding-board above him, and he commenced at 
"" firstly/' and went on and on and on to about 

twenty-thirdly." Then he made a few remarks by 
way of application; and then took a general view 
ofHhe subject, and in about two hours reached the 
last chapter in Revelation. 

In those days, no matter bow cold the weather 
was, there was no fir% in the church. It wa^ thought 
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to be a kind of sin to be comfortable while you were 
thanking God. The first church that ever had a 
stove in it in New England divided on that account. 
So the first church in which they sang by note was 
tom in fragments. 

After the sermon we had an intermission. Then 
came the catechism with the chief end of man. We 
went through with that. We sat in a row with our 
feet coming within about six inches of the door. 
The minister asked us if we knew that we all de- 
served to go to hell, and we all answered “ Yes/' 
Then we were asked if we would be willing to go to 
hell if it was God's will, and every little liar shouted 
** Yes." Then the same sermon was preached once 
more, commencing at the other end and going back. 
After that we started for home, sad and solemn — 
overpowejted with the wisdom displayed in the scheme 
of the Atonement. When we got home, if we had 
been good boys, and the weather was warm, some- 
times they would take us out to the graveyard to 
cheer us up a little. Tt did cheer "me. When I 
looked at the sunken tomto and the leaning stones, 
and read the half-effaced inscriptions through the 
moss of silence and forgetfulness, it was a great com- 
fort. The reflection came to my mind that the 
observance of the Sabbath could not last always. 
Sometimes they would sing that beautiful hymn in 
which occur these cheerful lines : — 

*^Where congregations ne'er break up, ^ 

And Sabbaths never end." 

These lines, 1 think, prejudiced me a little against 
even heaven. Then we had good books that we 
read on Sundays by way of keeping us happy and 
pontentedtv There were Milner's History of the. 
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Waldenses, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, Yalin’s 
Archeology of the Jews, and Jenkyn’s On the Atone- 
menk I used to read Jenk5rn’s On the Atonement. I 
have often thought that an atonement would have 
to be exceedingly broad in its provisions to cover 
the case of a man who would write a book like that 
for a boy. 

I But at last the Sunday wore away, and the moment 
the sun went down we were free. Between three 
j and four o'clock would go out to see how the sun 
was coming on. Sometimes it seemed to me that it 
was stopping from pure meanness. But finally it 
went down. It had to. And when the last rim of 
light sank below the horizon, off would go our caps, 

! and we would give three cheers for liberty once 
I more. 

i Sabbaths used to be prisons. Every Sunday was 
a Bastile. Every Christian was a kind of turnkey, 
and every child was a prisoner — convict. In that 
j dungeon a smile was a crime. 

? It was thought wrong for a child to laugh upon 
j this holy day. Thnik ol*that ! 

; A little child would go out into the garden, and 
I there would be a tree laden with blossoms, and the 
j little fellow would lean against it, and there would 
! be a bird on one of the boughs, singing and swinging, 
and thinking about four little speckled eggs, warmed 
! by the breast of its mate — ^singing and swiuging, and 
th^ music in happy waves rippling out of its tiny 
throat, and the flowers blossoming, the air^filled with 
p^fume and the great white clouds ^floating in the 
sky, and the little boy would lean up against that ' 
tree and think about heU and the worm that never 
’ * ' ■ dies. ■ « . . . ^ 
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I have heard them preach, when I sat in the pew 
and my feet did not touch the floor, about the final 
home of the unconverted. In order to impress upon 
the children the length of time they would probably 
stay if they settled in that country, the preacher 
would frequently give us the following illustration : 
'' Suppose that once in a billion years a bird should 
come from some far-distant planet, and carry off in 
its little bill a grain of sand, a time would finally 
come when the last atom composing this earth would 
be carried away; and when this last atom was taken, 
it would not even be sun up in hell/' Think of such 
an infamous doctrine being taught to children ! 

The laugh of a child will make the holiest day more 
sacred still. Strike with hand of fire, O weird 
musician, thy harp strung with Apollo’s golden hair; 
fill the vast cathedral aisles with symphonies sweet 
and dim, deft toucher of the organ keys; blow, 
bugler, blow, until thy silver notes do touch and kiss 
the moonlit waves, and charm the lovers wandering 
^mid the vine-clad hills. But know,'^our sweetest 
strains are, discords all compared with childhood’s 
happy laugh — ^the laugh that fills the eyes with light 
and every heart with joy. O rippling river of laugh- 
ter, thou art the blessed boundary line between the 
beasts and men ; and every wayward wave of thine 
doth drown some fretful fiend of care. O Laughter, 
rose-lipped daughter of Joy, there are dimples enough 
in thy cheeks to catch and hold and glorify all^the 
tears of grief. 

And yet the^minds of children have been polluted 
by this infamous doctrine of eternal punishment, I 
denounce it to-day as a doctrine the infamy of which 
no language is sufficient to express, 

■r ^ . 
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Where did that doctrine of eternal punishment 
for men and women and children come from? It 
came from the low and beastly skull of that wretch 
in the dug-out* Where did he get it? It was a 
souvenir from the animals. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment was bom in the glittering eyes of snakes — 
snakes that hung in fearful coils watching for their 
prey. It was bom of the howl and bark and growl 
of wild beasts, It was bom of the grin of hyenas 
and of the depraved chatter of unclean baboons. I 
despise it with every drop of my blood. Tell me 
there is a God in the serene heavens that will damn 
Ms children for the expression of an honest belief ! 
More men have died in their sins, judged by your 
orthodox creeds, than there are leaves on all the 
forests in the wide world ten thousand times over. 

Tell me these men are in hell; that these men are in 
torment ; that these children are in eternal pain, and 
that they are to be punished forever and forever 1 
I denounce this doctrine as the most infamous of lies. 

When the great ship containing the hopes and 
aspirations of the world, when the great ship freighted 
with mankind gOes down in the night of death, 
chaos, and disaster, I am willing to go down with ^ 
the sMp. I will not he guilty of the ineffable mean- 
ness of paddling away in some orthodox canoe. I 
wfli go down with the ship, with those who love me, 
and with those whom I have loved. If there is a 
GoA who will damn Ms children forever, I would 
rather go to hell than go to heaven and ' keep ^ the 
society of such an infamous tyrant.'^ I make my 
choice now. I despise that doctrine. It has covered 
the cheeks of this world with tears. It has polluted 
the hearts of children, and poisoned the im^iginations ^ ^ 
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of men. It has been a constant pain^ a perpetual 
terror to every good man and woman and child. It 
has Med the good with horror and with fear; but 
it has had no effect upon the infamous and base. It 
has wrung the hearts of the tender; it has furrowed 
the cheeks of the good. This doctrine never should 
be preached again. What right have you, sir, Mr. 
Cierg3nnan, you, minister of the Gospel, to stand at 
the portals of the tomb, at the vestibule of etemit}^ 
and fill the future with horror and with fear? I do 
not believe this doctrine; neither do you. If you 
did, you could not sleep one moment. Any man 
who believes it, and has within his breast a decent, 
throbbing heart, will go insane. A man who believes 
that doctrine and does not go insane has the heart 
of a snake and the conscience of a hyena. 

Jonathan Edwards, the dear old soul who, if his 
doctrine is true, is now in heaven rubbing his holy 
hands with glee as he hears the cries of the damned, 
preached this doctrine; and he said: "'Can the 
believing husband in heaven be happy with his un- 
believing wife in hell? Cen tSe believing father In 
heaven be happy with his unbelieving children in 
hell? Can the loving wife in heaven be happy with 
her unbelieving husband in hell? '' And he replies : 

I tell you, yea. Such will be their sense of justice 
that it will increase rather than diminish their bliss.*^ 
There is no wild beast in the jungles of Africa whose 
reputation would not be tarnished by the expretsion 
of such a doctrine. 

These doctrines have been taught in the name of 
religion, in the name of universal forgiveness, in the 
name of infinite love and charity. Do not, I pray 
you, soil ;the minds of your children with this dogma* 
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Let them read for themselves; let them think for 
themselves. 

■Do not treat your children like orthodox posts to 
be set in a row. Treat them like trees that need 
light and sun and air. Be fair and honest with 
them; give them a chance. Recollect that their 
rights are equal to yours. Do not have it in your 
mind that you must govern them; that they must 
obey. Throw away forever the idea of master and 
slave. 

In old times they used to make the children go to 
bed when they were not sleepy, and get up when 
they were sleepy. I say let them go to bed when 
they are sleepy, and get up when they are not sleepy, . 

But you say, this doctrine will do for the rich, 
but not for the poor. Well, if the poor have to waken 
their children early in the morning, it is as easy to 
wake them with a kiss as with a blow. Give your 
children freedom ; let them preserve their individu- 
ality. Let your children eat what they desire, and 
commence at*the end of a dinner they like. That is 
their business, and not 5?^urs. They know what they 
wish to eat. If they are given their liberty from the 
first, they know what they want better than any • 
doctor in the world can prescribe. Do you know 
that all the improvement that has ever been made 
in the practice of medicine has been made by the 
recklessness of patients and not by the doctors ? For 
thousands and thousands of years the doc|ors would 
not let a man suffering from fever have a drop of 
water. Water they looked upon as poison. But 
every now and then some man got reckless and said, 

I had rather die than not to slack my thirst/' 
Then he would driisik two' or three quarts of water 
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and get well, Aud when the doctor was told of 
what the patient had done, he expressed great sur- 
prise that he was still alive, and complimented his 
constitution upon being able to bear such a frightful 
strain. The reckless men, however, kept on drinking 
the water, and persisted in getting well. And finally 
the doctors said : In a fever, water is the very best 
thing you can take/' So, I have more confidence in 
the voice of Nature about such things than I have in 
the conclusions of the medical schools. 

Let your children have freedom, and they will fall 
into your ways ; they will do substantially as you do ; 
but if you try to make them, there is some mag- 
nificent, splendid thing in the human heart that 
' refuses to be driven. And do you know that it is 
; the luckiest thing that ever happened for this world 
that people are that way. What would have become 
of the people five hundred years ago if they had 
followed strictly the advice of the doctors? They 
would ail have been dead. “What would the ‘people 
have been if at any age of the world they* had followed 
implicitly the direction of tkfe C&rch ? They would 
all have been idiots. It is a splendid thing that there 
is always some grand man who will not mind, and 
who will think for himself. 

I believe in allowing the children to think for 
themselves. I believe in the democracy of the 
family. If in this world there is anything splendid, 
it is a hon^e where all are equals. 

You will remember that only a few years ago 
parents would t^ll their children to " let their victuds 
stop theirmouths." They used to eat as though it 
were a religious ceremony — a very solemn thing. 
Life should not be treated as a« solemn matter. I 
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like to see the children at table, and hear each one 
telling of the wonderful things he has seen or heard. 

I like to hear the clatter of knives and forks and 
spoons mingling wdth their happy voices. I had 
rather hear it than any opera that was ever put 
upon the boards. Let the children have liberty. Be 
honest and fair with them; be just, be tender, and 
they will make you rich in love and joy. 

Men are oaks, women are vines, and children are 
flowers. 

The human race has been guilty of almost count- 
less crimes; but I have some excuse for mankind. 
This world, after ail, is not very well adapted to 
raising good people. In the first place, nearly all of 
it is water. It is much better adapted to fish culture 
than to the production of folks. Of that portion 
which is land not one-eighth has suitable soil and 
climate to produce great men and women. You can- 
not raise men and women of genius without the 
proper soil and climate, any more than you can raise 
com and wheat upon ice fields of the Arctic sea. 
You must have the necessary conditions and sur- 
roundings. Man is a product; you must have the ^ 
soil and food. The obstacles presented by nature 
must not be so great that man cannot, by reasonable 
industry and courage, overcome them. There is 
upon this w^^orld only a narrow belt of land, circling 
zig zag the globe, upon which you can produce men 
and women of talent. In the southern hemisphere 
the real climate that man needs falls mostly upon the 
sea, and the result is that the southern half of our 
world has never produced a man or woman of great 
genius. In the far north there is no geniuf— it is too --n 
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cold. In the far south there is no genius — ^it is too 
warm. There must be winter, and there must be 
summer. In a country where man needs no coverlet 
but a cloud, revolution is his normal condition. 
Winter is the mother of industry and prudence. 
Above all, it is the mother of the family relation. 
Winter holds in its icy arms the husband and wife 
and the sweet children. If upon this earth we ever | 
have a glimpse of heaven, it is when we pass a home 
in winter, at night, and through the windows, the 
curtains drawn aside, we see the family about the I 
pleasant hearth; the old lady knitting ; the cat play- 
ing with the yam ; the children wishing they had as 
many dolls or dollars or knives, or somethings, as 
there are sparks going out to join the roaring blast; 
the father reading and smoking, and the clouds rising 
like incense from the altar of domestic joy. I never 
passed such a house without feeling that I had 
received a benediction. 

Civilization, liberty, justice, charity, intellectual 
advancement, are all flowers that blossom in the 
drifted snow. ® 

I do not know that I can better illustrate the great 
trath that only part of the world is adapted to the 
production of great men and women than by calling 
your attention to the difference between vegetation 
in valleys and upon mountains. In the valley you ‘ 
find the oak and elm tossing their branches defiantly 
to the storm, and as you advance up the mountain 
side the Iiemlock, the pine, the birch, the spruce, 
the fir, and finally you come to little dwarfed trees, 
that look dike other trees seen through a telescope ? 
reversed — every limb twisted as though in pain^ — I 
getting a ^anty subsistence froimthe miserly crevices 
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of the rocks. You go on and on, until at last the 
highest crag is freckled with a kind of moss, and 
vegetation ends. You might as well try to raise 
oaks and elms where the mosses grow as to raise 
great men and great women where their surroundings 
are unfavourable. You must have the proper climate 
and soil, 

A few years ago we were talking about the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo to this country. I was in 
Washington at the time. I was opposed to it. I 
was told that it was a most delicious climate; that 
the soil produced everything. But I said: ''We 
do not want it; it is not the right kind of country 
in which to raise American citizens. Such a climate 
would debauch us. You might go there with five 
thousand Congregational preachers, five thousand 
ruling elders, five thousand professors in colleges, 
five thousand of the solid men of Boston and their 
wives; settle them all in Santo Domingo, and you 
will see the second generation riding upon a mule, 
bareback, nc? shoes, a grape-vine bridle, hair sticking 
out at the top their sombreros, with a rooster 
under each arm, going to a cock fight on Sunday/' 
Such is the influence of climate. 

Science, however, is gradually widening the area 
within which men of genius can be produced. We 
are conquering the north with houses, clothing, food, 
and fuel. We are in many ways overcoming the 
heat of the south. If we attend to this world instead 
of another, we may in time cover the land with men 
aid women of genius. • 

I have still another excuse. I believe that man 
came up from the lower animals. I do not say this 
as a fact, I simply say I believe it tq be a factr^s 
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Upon that question I stand about eight to seven, 
which, for all practical purposes, is very near a cer- 
tainty. When I first heard of ihat doctrine I did 
not hke it. My heart was filled with sympathy for 
those people who have nothing to be proud of except 
ancestors. I thought how terrible this will be upon 
the nobility of the Old World. Think of their being 
forced to trace their ancestry back to the Duke Orang 
Outang, or to the Princess Chimpanzee. After think- 
ing it ail over, I came to the conclusion that I lilted 
that doctrine. I became convinced in spite of my- 
self. I read about rudimentary bones and muscles. 
I was told that everybody had rudimentary muscles 
extending from the ear into the cheek. I asked : 

What are they?” I was told: ” They are the 
remains of muscles, that they became rudimentary 
from lack of use ; they went into bankruptcy. They 
are the muscles with which your ancestors used to 
flap their ears.” I do not now so much wonder that 
we once had them as that we have outgrown them. 

After all, I had rather belong to a race that started 
from the skull-less vertebrate mT:he dim Laurentian 
seas, vertebrates wiggling without knowing why they 
r wiggled, swimmmg without knowing where they 
were going, but that in some way began to develop, 
and began to get a little higher and a little higher in 
the scale of existence; that came up by degrees 
through millions of ages through all the animal 
world, through all that crawls, and swims, and floats, 
and climb£ and walks, and finally produced the 
gentleman in the dug-out ; and then from tliis ma^s:, 
getting a little grander^ and each one below calling 
every one above him a heretic, calling every one 
i9%who had igiade a little advance^ an infidel or an 
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atheist — for in the history of this world the man 
who is ahead has always been called a heretic — I 
would rather come from a race that started from 
that skull-less vertebrate, and came up and up and 
up, and finaily produced .Shakespeare, the man who 
found the human intellect dwelling in a hut, touched 
it with the wand of his genius, and it became a 
palace domed and pinnacled ; Shakespeare, who 
harvested all the fields of dramatic thought, and 
from whose day to this there have been only gleaners 
of straw and chaff — I would rather belong to that 
race that commenced a skulldess vertebrate and pro- 
duced Shakespeare, a race that has before it an 
infinite future, with the angel of progress leaning 
from the far horizon, beckoniag men forward, up- 
ward, and onward for ever — I had rather belongs to 
such a race, commencing there, producing this, and 
with that hope, than to have sprung from a perfect 
, pair upon which the Lord has lost money every 
moment from that day to this. 

•t . 

<■} -CONCLUSION 

I I have given you my honest thought. Surely 

I investigation is better than unthinking faith. Surely '' 
reason is a better guide than fear. This world should 
be controlled by the living, not by the dead. The 
grave is not a throne, and a corpse is not a king. 
Man diould not try to live on ashes. 

The theologians dead knew no more than the 
theologians now living. More than this^caimot be 
said. About this world little is known-r-about another 
world, nothing. 

Our fathers were intellectual serfs, and their fathers 
were slaves. ■ The inakers of our creeds' wei;e ignorant 
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and bnital. Every dogma that we have has upon it 
the mark of whip, the rust of chain, and the ashes 
of faggot. 

Superstition is the child of slavery. Freethought 
will give us truth.. When all have the right to think 
and to express their thoughts, every brain w’'ili give 
to all the best it has. The world will then be filled 
with intellectual wealth. 

As long as men and women are afraid of the 
Church, as long as a minister inspires fear, as long as 
people reverence a thing simply because they do not 
understand it, as long as it is respectable to lose 
your self-respect, as long as the Church has power, 
as long as mankind worship a book, just so long will 
the world he filled with intellectual paupers and 
vagrants, covered with the soiled and faded rags of 
superstition. 

As long as woman regards the Bible as the charter 
of her rights, she will be the slave of man. The 
Bible was not written by a woman. Within its lids 
there is nothing but humiliation and shame for her. 
She is regarded as the prop^^ty Of man. She is made 
to ask forgiveness for becoming a mother. She is as 
much below her husband as her husband is below 
Christ. She is not allowed to speak. The Gospel is 
too pure to be spoken by her polluted lips. Woman 
should learn in silence. 

In the Bible will be found no description of a 
civilized home. The free mother, surrounded by 
free and foving children, adored by a free man, her 
husband, was ^unknown to the inspired writers of the 
Bible. TJiey did not believe in the democracy of 
home — in the republicanism of the fireside. 

These inspired gentlemen knew nothing of the 
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rights of ciiildreii. They were the advocates of 
brute force — the disciples of the lash. They loiew 
nothing of human rights. Their doctrines have 
brutalized the homes of millions, and filled the eyes 
of infancy with tears. 

There has never been upon the earth a generation 
of free men and women. It is not yet time to write 
a creed. Wait until the chains are broken — ^until 
dungeons are not regarded as temples. Wait until 
solemnity is not mistaken for wisdom — ^untii mental 
cowardice ceases to be known as reverence. Wait 
until the living are considered the equals of the 
dead — ^untii the cradle takes precedence of the coffin. 
Wait until what we know can be spoken without 
regard to what others may believe. Wait until 
teachers take the place of preachers — until followers 
become investigators. Wait until the world is free 
before you write a creed. 

In this creed there will be but one word — Liberty. 

Oh, Liberty, float not for ever in the far horizon — ' 
remain not far ever in the dream of the enthusiast, 
the philanthropist, ind^poet, hut ccme and make 
thy home among the children of men 1 

I know not what discoveries, what inventions, • 
what thoughts, may leap from the brain of the 
world. I know not what garments of glory may be 
woven by the years to come. I cannot dream of 
the victories to be won upon the fields of thought; 
but I do know that, coming from the infinite sea of 
the future, there will never touch this '"^bank and 
shifeal of time a richer gift, a rarer^ blessing, than 
liberty for man, for woman, and for childn. 
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Theke is no darkness but ignorance/' Every 
human being is a necessary product of conditions, 
and every one is bom with defects for which he 
cannot be held responsible. Nature seems to care 
nothing for the individual, nothing for the species. 

Life pursuing life, and in its turn pursued by 
death, presses to the snow-iine of the possible, and 
every form of life, of instinct, thought, and action is 
fixed and determined by conditions, by countless 
antecedent and co-existing facts. The present is 
the child, and the necessary child, of all the past, 
and the mother of all the future. 

Every human being longs to be happy, to satisfy 
the wants of the body with food, with roof, and 
raiment, and to feed the huttger"^ of the mind, accord- 
ing to his capacity, with love, wisdom, philosophy, 
art, and song. 

The wants of the savage are few; but with civiliza- 
tion the wants of the body increase, the inteUectual 
horizon widens, and the brain demands more and 
more. 

The savage feels, but scarcely thinks. The passion 
of the savage is uninfluenced by his thought, while 
the thought of the philosopher is uninfluenced by 
passion. Children have wants and passions before 
they are capable of reasoning. So, in the infancy 

the racos wants and passions dominate* 
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The savage was controlled by appearances, by im- 
pressions ; he was mentally weak, mentally indolent, 
and Ms mind pursued the path of least resistance. 
Tilings were to him as they appeared to be. He 
was a natural believer in the supernatural, and, find- 
ing himself beset by dangers and evils, he sought in 
many ways the aid of unseen powers. His children 
followed his example, and for many ages, in many 
lands, millions and millions of human beings, many 
of them the kindest and the best, asked for super- 
natural help. Countless altars and temples have 
been built, and the supernatural has been worshipped 
with sacrifice and song, with self-denial, ceremony, 
thankfulness, and prayer. 

During all these ages the brain of man was being 
slowly and painfully developed. Gradually mind 
came to the assistance of muscle, and thought became 
the friend of labour. Man has advanced just in the 
proportion that he has mingled thought with his 
work, just in the proportion that he has succeeded 
in getting his “head and hands into partnership. Ail 
this was the result of experience. 

Nature, generous and heartless, extravagant and 
miserly as she is, is our mother and our only teacher, 
and she is also the deceiver of men. Above her we 
cannot rise, below her we cannot fall. In her we find 
the seed and soil of all that is good, of all that is evil. 
Nature originates, nourishes, preserves, and destroys. 

Good deeds bear fruit, and in the fruity are seeds 
that in their turn bear fruit and seeds. Great 
thoughts are never lost, and words of kindness do 
not perish from the earth. • 

Every brain is a field where nature sows the seeds 
of thought, and the ^rop depends upon the^oil. 
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Every flower that gives its fragrance to the wander- 
ing air leaves its influence on the soul of man. The 
wheel and swoop of the winged creatures of the air 
suggest the flowing lines of subtle art. The roar and 
murmur of the restless sea, the cataract’s solemn 
chant, the thunder's voice, the happy babble of the 
brook, the whispering leaves, the thrilling notes of 
mating birds, the sighing winds, taught man to pour 
his heart in song, and gave a voice to grief and hope, 
to love and death. 

In all that is, in mountain range and billowed 
plain, in winding stream and desert sand. In cloud 
and star, in snow and rain, in calm and storm, in 
night and day, in woods and vales, in all the colours 
of divided light, in all there is of growth and life, 
decay and death, in all that flies, and floats, and 
swims, in aU that moves, in all the forms and qualities 
of things, man found the seeds and s3mibols of his 
thoughts ; and all that man has wrought becomes a 
part of nature's self, forming the lives of those to 
be. The marbles of the Greeks, like strains of 
music, suggest the perfect, ^nd^teach the melody of 
life. The great poems, paintings, inventions, theories, 
and philosophies enlarge and mould the mind of man. 
All that is is natural. All is naturally produced. 
Beyond the horizon of the natural man cannot go. 

Yet, for many ages, man in all directions has relied 
upon, and sincerely believed in, the existence of the 
supematinral. He did not believe in the uniformity 
of nature ; he had no conception of cause and effect, 
of the indestnictibility of force. 

In medkine he believed in charms, magic, amulets, 
and incantations. It never occurred to the savage 
" that diseases were natural. o 
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In chemistry he sought for the elixir of life, for 
the philosopher's stone, and for some way of changing 
the baser metals into gold. 

In mechanics he searched for perpetual motion, 
believing that he, by some curious combinations of 
levers, could produce, could create a force. 

In government he found the source of authority 
i in the will of the supernatural. 

For many centuries his only conception of mor- 
I ality was the idea of obedience, not to facts as they 
exist in nature, but to the supposed command of 
some being superior to nature. During ail these years 
religion consisted in the praise and worship of the 
invisible and infinite, of some vast and incompre- 
hensible power — that is to say, of the supernatural. 

By experience, by experiment, possibly by accident, 
man found that some diseases could be cured by 
natural means; that he could be relieved in many 
instances of pain by certain kinds of leaves or bark. 

This was the beginning. Gradually his confidence 
increased in the direction of the natural, and began 
to decrease in charms and amulets. The war was 
waged for many centuries, but the natural gained ^ 
the victory. Now we know that all diseases are 
’ naturally produced, and that all remedies, all cura- 
tives, act in accordance with the facts in nature. 

;; Now we know that charms, magic, amulets, and in- 
cantations are just as useless in the practice of 
■ medicine as they would be in solving a pcoblem in 
mathematics. We now know that there are no 
supernatural remedies. 

In chemistry the war was long and bitter; but 
we now no longer seek for the elixir of life, and no 
f one is trying to fin€ the pMosopheris stDne. We ^ 
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are satisfied that there is nothing supernatural in 
ail the realm of chemistry. We know that substances 
are always true to their natures ; we know that just 
so many atoms of one substance will unite with just 
so many of another. The miraculous has departed 
from chemistry; in that science there is no magic, 
no caprice, and no possible use for the supernaturaL 
We are satisfied that there can be no change, that 
we can absolutely rely on the uniformity of nature, 
that the attraction of gravitation will always remain 
the same, and we feel that we know this as certainly 
as we know that the relation between the diameter 
and circumference of a circle can never change. 

We now know that in mechanics the natural is 
supreme. We know that man can by no possibility 
create a force, that by no possibility can he destroy 
a force. No mechanic dreams of depending upon, 
or asking for, any supernatural aid. He knows that 
he works in accordance with certain facts that no 
power can change. 

So we in the United States believe that the authority 
to govern, the authority to make and execute laws, 
comes from the consent of the governed and not 
from any supernatural source. We do not believe 
that the king occupies his throne because of the will 
of the supernatural. Neither do we believe that 
others are subjects, or serfs, or slaves by reason of 
any supernatural will. 

So our ?deas of morality have changed, and millions 
now believe that whatever produces happiness and 
well-being is, in the highest sense, moral. Unreas&n- 
ing obedience is not the foundation or the essence of 
morality. That is the result of mental slavery. To 
act in acaardance with obligation perceived is to be 
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free and noble. Simply to obey is to practise wbat 
might be called a slave virtue; but real morality is 
the flower and fruit of liberty and wisdom. 

There are very many who have reached the con- 
clusion that the supernatural has nothing to do with 
real religion. Religion does not consist in believing 
without evidence or against evidence. It does not 
consist in worshipping the unknown, or in trying to 
do something for the Infinite. Ceremonies, prayers, 
and inspired books, miracles, special providence, and 
divine interference, all belong to the supernatural,, 
and form no part of real religion. 

Every science rests on the natural, on demon- 
strated facts. So morality and religion must find 
their foundations in the necessary nature of things. 

II 

HOW CAN WE REFORM THE WORLD? 

Ignorance being darkness, what we need is intel- 
lectual lighf. The^most important things to teach, 
as the basis of all prd|r€ss, are that the universe is 
natural ; that man must be the providence of man ; 
that, by the development of the brain, we can avoicf 
some of the dangers, some of the evils, over- 
come some of the obstructions, and take advantage 
of some of the facts and forces of nature ; that, by 
invention and industry, we can supply, to a reason- 
able degree, the wants of the body, and jDy thought, 
study, and effort we can, in part, satisfy the hunger 
di the mind. 

Man should cease to expect any aid from any 
supernatural source. By this time he should be 
satisfied that worship has not created iivealth, an® 
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that prosperity is not the child of prayer. He should 
know that the supernatural has not succoured the 
oppressed, clothed the naked, fed the hungry, shielded 
the innocent, stayed the pestilence, or freed the slave. 

Being satisfied that the supernatural does not exist, 
man should turn his entire attention to the affairs 
of this world, to the facts in nature. 

And, first of all, he should avoid waste — ^waste of 
energy, waste of w’ealth. Every good man, every 
good woman, should try to do away with war, to 
stop the appeal to savage force, Man, in a savage 
state, relies upon his strength, and decides for him- i 
self what is right and what is wrong. Civilized men 
do not settle their differences by a resort to arms. 
They submit the quarrel to arbitrators and courts. 
This is the great difference between the savage and 
the civilized. Nations, however, sustain the relations 
of savages to each other. There is no way of settling 
their disputes. Each nation decides for itself, and 
each nation endeavours to carry its decision into 
effect. This produces war. Thousands of men at 
this moment are trying to invSit more deadly weapons 
to destroy their fellow-men. For eighteen hundred j 
years peace has been preached, and yet the civilized ] 
nations are the most warlike of the world. There are ! 
in Europe to-day between eleven and twelve millions 
of soldiers, ready to take the field, and the frontiers 
of every civilized nation are protected by breastwork 
and fort, ^he sea is covered with steel-clad ships, 
filled with missiles of death. The civilized world has 
impoverished itself, and the debt of ChristendorTi, 
mostly for war, is now nearly thirty thousand million 
dollars. The interest on this vast sum has to be 
paid; it has to be paid by labcKir, much of it by 
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the poor, by those who are compelled to deny them- 
selves almost the necessities of life. This debt is 
growing year by year. There must come a change, 
or Christendom will become bankrupt. 

The interest on this debt amounts, at least, to nine 
hundred million dollars a year, and the cost of sup- 
porting armies and navies, of repairing ships, of 
manufacturing new engines of death, probably 
amounts, including the interest on the debt, to at 
least six million dollars a day. Allowing ten hours 
for a day — that is, for a working day — the waste of 
war is at least six hundred thousand dollars an 
hour — that is to say, ten thousand dollars a minute. 

Think of all this being paid for the purpose of 
killing and preparing to kill our fellow-men. Think 
of the good that could be done with this vast sum of 
money; the schools that could be built, the wants 
that could be supplied. Think of the homes it would 
build, the children it would clothe. 

If we wish to do away with war, we must provide 
for the settletnent of national differences by an inter- 
national court. This Sburt should be in perpetual 
session; its members should be selected by the 
various Governments to be affected by its decisions,* 
and, at the command and disposal of this court, the 
rest of Christendom being disarmed, there should be 
a military force sufficient to carry its judgments into 
effect. There should be no other excuse, no other 
business for an army or a navy in the civi]|zed world. 

No man has imagination enough to paint the 
agonies, the horrors, and cruelties of %ar. Think of 
sending shot and shell crashing through the bodies of 
men I Think of the widows and orphans I Think 
of the maimed, the^utilated, the mangled ! 
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ANOTHER WASTE 

Let US be perfectly candid with each other. We 
are seeking the truth, trying to find what ought to 
be done to increase the well-being of man. I must 
give you my honest thought. You have the right 
to demand it, and I must maintain the integrity of 
my soul. 

There is another direction in which the wealth 
and energies of man are wasted. From the beginning 
of history until now man has been seeking the aid 
of the supernatural. For many centuries the wealth 
of the world was used to propitiate the unseen 
powers. In our own country the property dedicated 
to this purpose is worth at least one thousand million 
dollars. The interest on this sum is fifty million 
dollars a year, and the cost of employing persons, 
whose business it is to seek the aid of the super- 
natural, and to maintain the property, is certainly 
as mttcli more. So that th© c^st in our cx)untry is 
about two million dollars a week, and, counting ten 
hours as a working day, this amounts to about five 
hundred dollars a minute. 

For this vast amount of money the returns are 
remarkably small. The good accomplished does not 
appear to be great. There is no great diminution in 
crime. T^^e decrease of immorality and poverty is 
hardly perceptible. In spite, however, of the apparent 
failure here, a^vast sum of money is expended evory 
year to carry our ideas of the supernatural to other 
races. Our churches, for the most part, are closed 
^during thft week, being used only a part of one day 
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in seven. No one wishes to destroy dinrclies or 
Church organizations. The only desire is that they 
shall accomplish substantial good for the world. In 
many of our small towns, towns of three or four 
thousand people, will be found four or five churches, 
sometimes more. These churches are founded upon 
immaterial differences — a difierence as to the mode 
of baptism, a difference as to who shall he entitled 
to partake of the Lord's supper, a difference of cere- 
mony, of government, a difference about fore- 
ordination, a difference about fate and free-will. 
And it must be admitted that all the arguments on 
all sides of these differences have been presented 
countless millions of times. Upon these subjects 
i nothing new is produced or anticipated, and yet the 
discussion is maintained by the repetition of the old 
arguments. 

Now, it seems to me that it would be far better 
for the people of a town, having a population of four 
I or five thousand, to have one church ; and the edifice 
should be of use, not only on Sunday, but on every 
day of the week, fii this building should be the 
■ library of the town. It should be the club-house of 
the people, where they could find the principal news- * 
! papers and periodicals of the world. Its auditorium 
^ should be like a theatre. Plays should be presented 
: by home talent, an orchestra formed, music culti- 

vated. The people should meet there at any time 
they desire. The women could carry ihe^ knitting 
and sewing, and connected with it should be rooms 
■' fo33» the playing of games, billiards, cafds, and chess. 

Everything should be made as agreeable as possible. 
The citizens should take pride in this building. They 
I ^ouid adorn its niches with statues, aii4 its waUs^ 
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with pictures. It should be the intellectual centre* 
They could employ a gentleman of ability, possibly 
of genius, to address them on Sundays on subjects 
that would be of real interest, of real importance. 
They could say to this minister : — 

"'We are engaged in business during the week; 
while we are working at our trades and professions 
we want you to study, and on Sunday tell us what 
you have found out/' 

Let such a minister take for a series of sermons 
the history, the philosophy, the art, and the genius 
of the Greeks. Let him tell of the wondrous meta- 
physics, myths, and religions of India and Egypt. 
Let him make his congregation conversant with the 
philosophies of the world, with the great thinkers, 
the great poets, the great artists, the great actors, 
the great orators, the great inventors, the captains 
of industry, the soldiers of progress. Let them have 
a Sunday school in which the children shall be made 
acquainted with the facts of nature, with botany, 
entomology, something of geology and "astronomy. 

Let them be made famiSar with the greatest of 
poems, the finest paragraphs of literature, with stories 
of the heroic, the self-denying, and generous. 

Now, it seems to me that such a congregation in a 
few years would become the most intelligent people 
in, the United States. 

The truth is that people are tired of the old theories* 
They hav-e lost confidence in the miraculous, in the 
supernatural, and they have ceased to take interest 
in facts " thkt they do not quite believe. ^ 

'' There is no darkness but ignorance/' 

There is no light but intelligence. 

, As oftea as we can exchange n mistake for, a fact* 
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a falseliood for a truth, we advance. We add to the 
intellectual wealth of the world, and in this way, and 
in this way alone, can be laid the foundation for the 
future prosperity and civilization of the race, 

I blame no one; I call in question the motives of 
no person ; I admit that the world has acted as it 
must. 

But hope for the future depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the present. Man must husband his re- 
sources, He must not waste his energies in endeavour- 
ing to accomplish the impossible. 

He must take advantage of the forces of nature. 
He must depend on education, on what he can ascer- 
tain by the use of his senses, by observation, by 
experiment and reason. He must break the chains 
of prejudice and custom. He must be free to express 
his thoughts on all questions. He must find the con- 
ditions of happiness, and become wise enough to live 
in accordance with them. 



HOW CAN WE LESSEN CRIME? 

In spite of all that has been done for the reforma- 
tion of the world, in spite of all the inventions, in 
spite of all the forces of nature that are now the 
tireless slaves of man,, in spite. of all improvements 
in agriculture, in mechanics, in -every 'department of 
human labour, the world is still cursed with poverty 
and with crime. 

The prisons are fuH, the courts are crowded, the 
officers of the law are busy, and there seeAs to be 
no material decrease in crkne. ' ' ’ ' 

For many thousancis of yeai^ man has en<teavoured 
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to reform Ms fellow-men by imprisonment, torture, j 
mutilation, and death, and yet the history of the j 
world shows that there has been, and is, no reforming j 
power in punishment. It is impossible to make the | 
penalty great enough, horrible enough, to lessen crime. 

Only a few years ago, in civilized countries, larceny 
and many offences even below larcen}?* w^ere punished 
by death ; and yet the number of thieves and criminals 
of ail grades increased. Traitors were hanged and 
quartered or drawn into fragments by horses, and 
yet treason flourished. 

Most of these frightful laws have been repealed, 
and the repeal certainly did not increase crime. In 
our own country we rely upon the gallows, the peni- 
tentiary, and the jail. When a murder is committed 
the man is hanged, shocked to death by electricity, 
or lynched, and in a few minutes a new murderer is 
ready to suffer a like fate. Men steal; they are sent 
to the penitentiary for a certain number of 5^ears, 
treated like wild beasts, frequently tortured. At the 
end of the term they 'are discharged, having only 
enough money to return to the place from which 
they were sent. They are thrown upon the world 
without means, without friends — they are convicts. 
They are shunned, suspected, and despised. If they ■ 
obtain a place, they are discharged as soon as it is 
found that they were in prison. They do the best 5 
they can to retain the respect of their fellow-men by j 
denying d:heir imprisonment and their identity. In a : 
little while, unable to gain a living by honest means, | 
they resort \o crime, they again appear in c6urt, ^ 
and ag&i are taken within the dungeon wails. No j 
reformation, no chance to reform, nothing to give i 
,them bnjad while making new Mends* ' | 
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All this is infamous. Men should not be sent to 
the penitentiary as a punishment, because we must 
remember that men do as they must. Nature does 
not frequently produce the perfect. In the human 
race there is a large percentage of failures. Under 
certain conditions, with certain appetites and passions, 
and with a certain quality, quantity, and shape of 
brain, men will become thieves, forgers, and counter- 
feiters. The question is whether reformation is 
possible, whether a change can be produced in the 
person by producing a change in the conditions. 
The criminal is dangerous, and society has the right 
I to protect itself. The criminal should be confined, 
and, if possible, should be reformed. A penitentiary 
should be a school ; the convicts should be educated. 
So prisoners should work, and they should be paid a 
reasonable sum for their labour. The best mpn 
should have charge of prisons. They should be 
philanthropists and philosophers ; they should know 
something of human nature. The prisoner, having 
been taught, we will,say, for five years— -taught the 
underl3dng principles of conduct, of the naturalness 
and harmony of virtue, of fie discord of crime, hav- ^ 
mg been convinced that society has no hatred, that 
nobody wishes to punish, to degrade, or to rob him, 
and being at the time of his discharge paid a reason- 
able price for his labour, being allowed by law to 
change his name so that his identity will not be 
preserved, he could go out of the prison a friend of 
the government. He would have the feeling that he 
hdd been made a better man; that he had been 
treated with justice, with mercy; and the money 
he carried with Mm would be a breastwork behind 
which he could defy tempfationj a breastwork that* 
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would support and take care of him until he could 
find some means by which to support himself. And 
this man, instead of making crime a business, would 
become a good, honourable, and useful citizen. 

As it is now, there is but little reform. The same 
faces appear again and again at the bar; the same 
men hear again and again the verdict of guilty and 
the sentence of the court, and the same men return 
again and again to the prison cell. Murderers, those 
belonging to the dangerous classes, those who are so 
formed by nature that they rush to the crimes of 
desperation, should be imprisoned for life, or they 
should be put upon some island, some place where 
they can be guarded, where it may be that by proper 
effort they could support themselves; the men on 
one island, the women on another. And to these 
islands should be sent professional criminals, those 
who have deliberately adopted a life of crime for the 
purpose of supporting themselves ; the women upon 
one island, the men upon another. Such people 
should not populate the earth.^ 

Neither the diseases nor'^the deformities of the 
^ mind or body should be perpetuated. Life at the 
fountain should not be polluted. 

V 

HOMES FOR ALL 

The home is the tmit of the nation. The more 
homes, the bmader the foundation of the nation, 
and the more secure. 

Everything that is possible should be done to keep 
this from being a nation of tenants. The men who 
"^cultivate the earth shou|d ownnt. Something has 
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already been done in our country in that direction, 
and probably in every State there is a homestead 
exemption. This exemption has thus far done no 
harm to the creditor class. When we imprisoned 
people for debt, debts were as insecure, to say the 
least, as now. By the homestead laws, a home of a 
certain value, or of a certain extent, is exempt from 
! forced levy or sale; and these laws have done great 
good. Undoubtedly they have trebled the homes of 
the nation. 

There is another question in which I take great 
interest, and it ought, in my judgment, to be answered 
by the intelligence and kindness of our century. 

We aU know that, for many, many ages, men have 
been slaves, and we all know that during all these 
years women have, to some extent, been the slaves 
of slaves. It is of the utmost importance to the 
human race that women, that mothers, should be 
free. Without doubt, the contract of marriage is 
the most important and the most sacred that human 
beings can make. Marriage is the most important 
of all institutions. Of* course, the ceremony of 
marriage is not the real marriage. It is only evidence 
of the mutual fiames that bum within. There can - 
be no real marriage without mutual love. So I 
believe in the ceremony of marriage; that it should 
be public; that records should be kept. Besides, 
the ceremony says to aU the world that those who 
marry are in love with each other. « 

Then arises the question of divorce. Millions of 
people imagine that the married are joined together 
by s^e supernatural power,, and that they should 
remain together, or at least married, during life. If 
all who have been married^were joined tcgetha: by* 
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the supernatural, we must admit that the supernatural 
is not infinitely wise. 

After all, marriage is a contract, and the parties 
to the contract are bound to keep its provisions ; and 
neither should be released from such a contract 
unless, in some way, the interests of society are in- 
volved. I would have the law so that any husband 
could obtain a divorce when the wife had persistently 
and flagrantly violated the contract; such divorce 
to be granted on equitable terms. I would give the 
wife a divorce if she requested it, if she wanted it. 

And I would do this, not only for her sake, but 
for the sake of the community, of the nation. All 
children should be children of love. All that are 
born should be sincerely welcomed. The children of 
mothers who dislike, or hate, or loathe the fathers, 
will fill the world with insanity and crime. No 
woman should, by law, or by public opinion, be , 
forced to live with a man whom she abhors. There 
is no danger of demoralizing the world through 
divorce. Neither is there any dangei'of destroying 
in the human heart that divme thing cafled love. 
As long as the human race exists, men and women 
will love each other, and just so long there will be 
true and perfec± marriage. Slavery is not the soil 
or rain of virtue. 

I make a difference between granting divorce to 
a man and to a woman, and for this reason : A woman 
dowers her husband with her youth and beauty. He 
should not be allowed to desert her because she has 
grown wrinkled and old. Her capital is gone; ier 
prospects in life lessened; while, on the contrary, he 
may, be far better able to succeed than when he 
married feer. As a rule, the man can take care of 
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himself, and, as a rale, the woman needs help. So 
I would not allow him to cast her od unless she had 
flagrantly violated the contract. But, for the sake 
of the community, and especially for the sake of the 
babes, I would give her a divorce for the asking. 

There will never be a generation of great men until 
there has been a generation of free women — of free 
mothers. 

The tenderest word in our language is maternity. 
In this word is the divine mingling of ecstasy and 
agony, of love and self-sacrifice. This word is holy 1 

VI 

THE LABOUR QUESTION 

There has been for many years ceaseless discussion 
upon what is called the labour question — ^the conflict 
between the working man and the capitalist. Many 
ways have been devised, some experiments have been 
tried, for the purpose of solving this question. Profit- 
sharing would not work, because it is impossible to 
share profits with those %ho are incapable of sharing 
losses. Communities have been formed, the object 
being to pay the expenses and share the profits among * 
all the persons belonging to the society. For the most 
part these have failed. 

Others have advocated arbitration. And, while it 
may be that the employers could be bound by the 
decision of the arbitrators, there has been no way 
discovered by which the employees could be held by 
sueh decision. In other words, the qufetion has not 
been solved. 

For my own part, I see no final and satisfactory 
solution except through the civiliaation of employers* 
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and employed. The question is so complicated, the 
ramifications are so countless, that a solution by law, 
or by force, seems at least improbable. Employers 
are supposed to pay according to their profits. They 
may or may not. Profits may be destroyed by com- 
petition. The employer is at the mercy of other 
employers, and as much so as his employees are at 
his mercy. The employers cannot govern prices, they 
cannot fix demand, they cannot control supply ; and 
at present, in the world of trade, the laws of supply and 
demand, except when interfered with by conspiracy, 
are in absolute control. 

Will the time arrive, and can it arrive, except by 
developing the brain, except by the aid of intellectu^ 
light, when the purchaser win wish to give what a 
thing is worth, when the employer will be satisfied 
with a reasonable profit, when the employer will be 
anxious to give the real value for raw material; when 
he will be really anxious to pay the labourer the full 
value of his labour ? Will the employer ever become 
civilized enough to know that the law of supply and 
demand should not absolutoly"" apply in the labour 
market of the world ? Will he ever become civilized 
enough not to take advantage of the necessities of 
the poor, of the hunger, and rags, and want of poverty ? 
Will he ever become civilized enough to say : I ^1 
pay the man who labours for me enough to give 
him a reasonable support, enough for him to assist 
in taking ^are of wife and children, enough for him 
to do this, and lay aside something to feed and clothe 
him when old age comes — to lay aside something, 
enough to give him house and hearth during the 
December of his life, so that he can warm his worn 
«^and shrivslied hands at the fire his home ? 
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Of course, capital can do nothing without the 
assistance of labour. All there is of value in the world 
is the product of labour. The labouring man pays 
all the expenses. No matter whether taxes are laid 
on luxuries or on the necessaries of life, labour pays 
every cent. 

So we must remember that, day by day, labour is 
becoming intelligent. So, I believe, the employer is 
gradually becoming civilized, gradually becoming 
kinder ; and many men who have made large fortunes 
from the labour of their fellows have given of their 
millions to what they regarded as objects of charity, 
or for the interests of education. This is a kind of 
penance, because the men that have made this money 
from the brain and muscle of their fellow-men have 
ever felt that it was not quite their own. Many of 
these employers have sought to balance their accounts 
by leaving something for universities, for the estab- 
lishment of libraries, drinking fountains, or to build 
monuments to departed greatness. It would have 
been, I think; far better had they used this money 
to better the condilioh of the men who really 
■ earned it.- 

So, I think, that, when we become civilized, great ' 
corporations will make provision for men who have 
given their lives to their service. I think the great 
railroads should pay pensions to their worn-out em- 
ployees. They should take , care of them in old age. 
They should not maim and wear out thek servants 
[ and then discharge them, and allow them to be sup- 
ported in poor-houses. These great conipanies should 
; take care of the men they maim; they should look 
out for the ones whose lives they have used, and 
whose labour has been the foundation of thek pros-’^ 
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perity. Upon tMs question public sentiment should 
be aroused to such a degree that these corporations 
would be ashamed to use a human life and throw 
away the broken old man as they would cast aside 
a rotten tie. 

It may be that the mechanics, the working men, 
win finally become intelligent enough to really unite, 
to act in absolute concert. Could this be accoiU'- 
plished, then a reasonable rate of compensation could 
be fixed and enforced. Now such efiorts are local, 
and the result up to this time has been failure. But, 
if all could unite, they could obtain what is reason- 
able, what is just, and they would have the sympathy 
of a very large majority of their fellow-men, provided 
they were reasonable. 

But, before they can act in this way, they must 
become really intelligent — intelligent enough to know 
what is reasonable, and honest enough to ask for no 
more. 

So much has already been accomplished for the 
• working man that I have hope, and great hope, of 
the future. The hours of labour have been shortened, 
and materially shortened, in many countries. There 
was a time when men worked fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day. Now, generally, a day’s work is not 
longer than ten hours, and the tendency is still 
further to decrease the hours. 

By comparing long periods of time, we more clearly 
perceive advance that has been made. In 1S60 
the average amount earned by the labouring men, 
workmen, mechanics, per year, was about two hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars. It is now about five 
hundred dollars, and a dollar to-day will purchase 
«more of the necessaries of life, more food, clothing. 
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and fuel, than it would in i860. These facts are full 
of hope for the future. 

AH our sympathies should be with the men who 
work, who toil; for the women who labour them- 
selves, and children, because we know that labour is 
the foundation of all, and that those who labour are 
the Caryatides that support the structure and glitter- 
ing dome of civilization and progress. 

VII 

EDUCATE THE CHILDREN 

Every child should be taught to be self-supporting, 
and every one should be taught to avoid being a 
burden on others as they would shun death. 

Every child should be taught that the useful are the 
honourable, and that they who live on the labour of 
others are the enemies of society. Every child should 
be taught that useful work is worship, and that 
intelligent labour is the highest form of prayer. 

Children should be taught to think, to investigate, 
to rely upon the lighi c?f reason, of observation and 
experience ; should be taught to use all their senses; 
and they should be taught only that which, in some 
sense, is reaUy useful. They should be taught the 
use of tools, to use their hands, to embody their 
thoughts in the construction of things. Thek lives 
should not be wasted in the acquisition of the useless, 
or of the almost useless. Years should be de- 
voted to the acquisition of dead languages, or to the 
study of. history, which, for the moSt part, is a 
detailed account of things that never occurred. It 
is useless to fill the minds with dates of great battles, 
with the births and 4 saths of kings. They ;;houid be^ 
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taught the philosophy of history, the growth of 
nations, of philosophies, theories, and, above all, of 
the sciences. 

So, they should be taught the importance, not only 
of financial, but of mental honesty ; to be absolutely 
sincere; to utter their real thoughts, and to give 
their actual opinions. And, if parents want honest 
children, they should be honest themselves. It may 
be that hypocrites transmit their failing to their off- 
spring. Men and women who pretend to agree with 
the majority, who think one way and talk another, 
can hardly expect their children to be absolutely 
sincere. 

Nothing should be taught in any school that the 
teacher does not know. Beliefs, superstitions, theories, 
should not be treated like demonstrated facts. The 
child should be taught to investigate, not to believe. 
Too much doubt is better than too much credulity. 
So, children should be taught that it is their duty 
to think for themselves, to understand, and, if 
possible, to know. 

Real education is the ho^e^of the future. The 
development of the brain, the civilization of the 
""heart, will drive want and crime from the world. 
The school-house is the real cathedral, and science 
the only possible saviour of the human race. Educa- 
tion, real education, is the friend of honesty, of 
morality, of temperance. 

We caigiot rely upon legislative enactments to 
make people wise and good, neither can we expect 
to make humfe beings manly and womanly by keep- 
ing themr out of temptation. Temptations are as 
thick as the leaves of the forest, and no one can be 
«®ut of the reach of temptation^, unless he is dead. 
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The great thing is to make people intelligent enough, 
and strong enough, not to keep away from tempta- 
tion, but to resist it. All the forces of civilization are 
in favour of morality and temperance. Little can 
be accomplished by law, because law, for the most 
part, about such things, is a destruction of personal 
liberty. Liberty cannot be sacrificed for the sake of 
temperance, for the sake of morality, or for the sake 
of anything. It is of more value than everything 
else. Yet some people would destroy the sun to 
prevent the growth of weeds. Liberty sustains the 
same relation to all the virtues that the sun does to 
life. The world had better go back to barbarism, 
to the dens, the caves, and lairs of savagery ; better 
lose all art, all inventions, than to lose liberty. 
Liberty is the breath of progress; it is the seed and 
soil, the heat and rain, of love and joy. 

So, all should be taught that the highest ambition 
is to be happy, and to add to the well-being of others ; 
that place and power are not necessary to success; 
that the desire to acquire great wealth is a kind of 
insanity. They should iDe taught that it is a waste 
of energy, a waste of thought, a waste of life, to 
acquire what you do not need, and what you do not 
really use for the benefit of yourself or others. 

Neither mendicants nor millionaires are the happiest 
of mankind. The man at the bottom of the ladder 
hopes to rise, the man at the top fears to fall. The 
one asks, the other refuses ; and, by freque^it refusal, 
the heart becomes hard enough, and the hand greedy 
enough, to clutch and hold. 

Few men have intelligence enough, real greatness 
enough, to own a great fortune. As a rule, the for- 
tune owns them, Xheir fortune is their master, for-^ 
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whom they work and toil like slaves. The man who 
has a good business, and who can make a reasonable 
living and lay aside something for the future, who 
can educate his children, and can leave enough to 
keep the wolf of want from the door of those he 
loves, ought to be happiest of men. 

Now, society bows and kneels at the feet of wealth. 
Wealth gives power. Wealth commands flattery 
and adulation. And so millions of men give all 
their energies, as well as their very souls, for the 
acquisition of gold. And this will continue as long 
as society is ignorant enough, and hypocritical enough, 
to hold in high esteem the man of wealth without 
the slightest regard to the character of the man. 

In judging of the rich two things should be con- 
sidered : How did they get their wealth, and what are 
they going to do with it ? Was it honestly acquired ? 
Is it being used for the benefit of mankind? When 
people become really intelligent, when the brain is 
really developed, no human being will give his life 
to the acquisition of what he does not need, or what 
he cannot intelligently use. ^ ^ 

The time will come when the truly intelligent man 
*"'cannot be happy, cannot be satisfied, when millions 
of his fellow-men are hungry and naked. The time 
will come when in every heart will be the perfume 
of pity's sacred flower. The time will come when 
the world will be anxious to ascertain the truth, to 
find out the conditions of happiness, and to live in 
accordance with such conditions; and the time win 
come when iif the brain of every human being will 
be the climate of intellectual hospitality. 

Man will be civilized when passions are dominated 
Ay the uitellect, when reason cjiccupies the throne. 
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and when the hot blood of passion no longer rises 
in successful revolt. 

To civilize the world, to hasten the coming of the 
Golden Dawn of the Perfect Day, we must educate 
the children, we must commence at the cradle, at 
the lap of the loving mother. 

VIII 

WE MUST WORK AND WAIT 

The reforms that I have mentioned cannot be 
accomplished in a day, possibly not for many cen- 
turies; and in the meantime there is much crime, 
much poverty, much want, and consequently some- 
thing must be done now. 

Let each human being, within the limits of the 
possible, be self-supporting; let everyone take in- 
telligent thought for the morrow; and if a human 
being supports himself and acquires a surplus,, let 
him use a part of that surplus for the unfortunate, 
and let each one, to the extent of his ability^ help, 
his fellow-men. Let Sim do what he can in the 
circle of his own acquaintance to rescue the fallen, 
to help those who are trying to help themselves, 
give work to the idle. Let Mm distribute kind words, 
words of wisdom, of cheerfulness, and hope. In 
other words, let every human being do all the good 
he can, and let him bind up the wounds of his fellow- 
creatures, and at the same time put 5orth every 
effort to hasten the coming of a better day. 

This, in my judgment, is real religfon. To do all 
the good you can is to be a saint in the h^hest and 
in the noblest sense. To do all the good you can, 
this is to be really and truly spiritual. relieves 
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suffering, to put the star of hope in the midnight of 
despair, this is true holiness. This is the religion of 
science. The old creeds are too narrow; they are 
not for the world in which we live. The old dogmas 
lack breadth and tenderness ; they are too cruel, too 
merciless, too savage. We are growing grander and 
nobler. 

The firmament inlaid with suns is the dome of 
the real cathedral. The interpreters of nature are the 
true and only priests. In the great creed are all the 
truths that lips have uttered, and in the real litany 
will be found all the ecstasies and aspirations of the 
soul, all dreams of joy, all hopes for nobler, fuller 
life. The real church, the real edifice, is adorned 
and glorified with all that Art has done. In the real 
choir is ail the thrilling music of the world, and in 
the star-lit aisles have been, and are, the grandest 
souls of every land and clime. 

There is no darkness but ignorance.'" 

Let us flood the world with intellectual light. 


CRIMES AGAINST CRIMINALS 


Ik this brief essay the object is to suggest — there 
being no time to present arguments at length* The 
subject has been chosen for the reason that it is one 
that should interest the legal profession, because that 
profession to a certain extent controls and shapes 
the legislation of our country and fixes definitely the 
scope and meaning of all laws* 

Lawyers ought to be foremost in legislative and 
judicial reform, and of all men they should under- 
stand the philosophy of mind, the causes of human 
action, and the real science of government. 

It has been said that the three pests of a com- 
munity are a priest without charity, a doctor without 
knowledge, and a lawyer without a sense of justice* 

All nations seem to have had supreme confidence 
in the deterrent power of threatened and indicted 
pain* They have regarded punishment as the" 
shortest road to reformation. Imprisonment, tor- 
ture, death, constituted a trinity under whose pro- 
tection society might feel secure. 

In addition to these, nations have relied on con- 
fiscation and degradation, on maimings, -whippings, 
brandings, and exposures to public ridicule and con- 
tempt. Connected with the court of justice was the 
chamber of torture. The ingenuity of man was 
exhausted in the construction of instruments that 
would surely reach, the most sensitive i>«rve. AB 
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this was done in the interest of civilization — for the 
protection of virtue, and the well-being of States. 
Curiously enough, the fact is that, no matter how 
severe the punishments were, the crimes increased. 

It was found that the penalty of death made little 
difference. Thieves and highwaymen, heretics and 
blasphemers, went on their way. It was then thought 
necessary to add to this penalty of death, and con- 
sequently, the convicted were tortured in every 
conceivable way before execution. They were broken 
on the wheel — their joints dislocated on the rack, | 
They were suspended by their legs and arms, while 
immense weights were placed upon their breasts. 
Their flesh was burned and tom with hot irons. 
They were roasted at slow fires. They were buried 
alive — given to wild beasts — ^molten lead was poured 
in their ears — ^their eye-lids were cut off and the 
wretches placed with their faces toward the sun. 
Others were securely bound, so that they could move 
neither hand nor foot, and over their stomachs were 
placed inverted bowls ; under these bowls rats were i 
confined; on top of the bowE were heaped coals of | 
fire, so that the rats in their efforts to escape would 
^aw into the bowels of their victims. They were 
staked out on the sands of the sea, to be drowned by 
the slowly rising tide, and every means by which 
human nature can be overcome slowly, painfully, ; 
and terribly, was conceived and carried into execu- 
tion. And<r yet the number of so-called criminals 
increased. ' ' 

For petty offences men were degraded— given to 
the mercy of the rabble. Their ears were cut off, 
their nostrils slit, their foreheads branded. They 
were tied the tails of carts an-d flogged from one 
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town to another. And yet, in spite of all, the poor 
wretches obstinately refused to become good and 
useful citizens. 

Degradation has been thoroughly tried, with its 
maimings and brandings, and the result was that 
those who indicted the punishments became as 
degraded as their victims. 

Only a few years ago there were more than two 
hundred offences in Great Britain punishable by 
death. The gallows-tree bore fruit through all the 
year, and the hangman was the busiest ofh.cial in 
the kingdom — but the criminals increased. 

Crimes were committed to punish crimes, and 
crimes were committed to prevent crimes. The 
world has been filled with prisons and dungeons, 
with chains and whips, with crosses and gibbets, 
with thumb-screws and racks, with hangmen and 
headsmen — and yet these frightful means and instru- 
mentalities and crimes have accomplished little for 
the preservation of property or life. It is safe to 
say that Governments have committed far more 
crimes than they ha’^e prevented. 

Why is it that men will suffer and risk so much 
for the sake of stealing? Why will they accepC 
degradation and punishment and infamy as their 
portion? Some will answer this question by an 
appeal to the dogma of original sin ; others by say- 
ing that millions of men and women are under the 
control of fiends — ^that they are actuall}* possessed 
by devils; and others will declare that all these 
people act from choice — that they ar& possessed of 
free wills, of intelligence, that they know and appre- 
ciate consequences, and that, in spite of all, they 
deliberately prefer a life of crime. 


8o 
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Have we not advanced far enough inteilectually 
to deny the existence of chance ? Are we not satisfied 
now that back of every act and thought and dream 
and fancy is an efficient cause ? Is anything, or can 
anything, be produced that is not necessarily pro- 
duced? Can the fatherless and motherless exist? j 
Is there not a connection between all events, and is ’ 
not every act related to all other acts? Is it not 
possible, is it not probable, is it not true, that the 
actions of all men are determined by countless causes ; 
over which they have no positive control ? 1 

Certain it is that men do not prefer unhappiness 
to joy. It can hardly be said that man intends 
permanently to injure himself, and that he does i 
what he does in order that he may live a life of I 
misery. On the other hand, we must take it for 5 
granted that man endeavours to better his own I 
condition, and seeks, although by mistaken ways, | 
Ms own well-being. The poorest man would like to | 
be rich, the sick desire health, 5,n& no sane man wishes 
to win the contempt and hatred of his fellow-men. ii 
ii^very human being prefers liberty to imprisonment. | 

Are the brains of criminals exactly like the brains j 
of honest men ? Have criminals the same ambitions, | 
the same standards of happiness or of well-being? i;! 
If a difference exists in brain, will that in part account | 
for the diference in character? Is there anything 
in heredity? Are vices as carefully transmitted by '=| 
nature as virtfies? Does each man in some degree | 
bear burdtens imposed by ancestors ? We know that : | 
diseases of flesh and blood are transmitted — ^that the 
<#i.ild is the heir of physical deforpaity. Are diseases J 
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of the brain, are deformities of the soul, of the mind, 
also transmitted ? 

We not only admit, but we assert, that in the 
physical world there are causes and efiects. We 
insist that there is and can be no effect without an 
efficient cause. When anything happens in that 
w^orid, we are satisfied that it was naturally and 
necessarily produced. The causes may be obscure, 
but as implicitly believe in their existence as 
when we know positively what they are. In the 
physical world we have taken the ground that there 
is nothing miraculous — that everything is natural — 
and, if we cannot explain it, we account for our 
inability to explain by our own ignorance. Is it not 
possible, is it not probable, that what is true in the 
physical world is equally true in the realm of mind — 
in that strange world of passion and desire? Is it 
possible that thoughts, or desires, or passions are the 
children of chance, born of nothing ? Can we con- 
ceive of nothing as a force, or as a cause ? If, then» 
there is behind every thought and desire aiid passion 
an efficient cause, we^ dkn, in part at least, account 
for the actions of men. 

A certain man under certain conditions acts in ^ 
certain way. There are certain temptations that he, 
with his brain, with his experience, with his intelli^ 
gence, with his surroundings, cannot withstand. He 
is irresistibly led to do or impelled to do certain 
things; and there are other things that 4ie cannot 
do. If we change the conditions of this man, his 
actions will be changed. Develop hfs mind, give 
him new subjects of thought, and you change the 
man; and$ the man being changed, it follows of 
necessity that his CQpduct will be different.^ ^ ^ 
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In civilized countries the struggle for existence is 
severe — ^the competition far sharper than in savage 
lands. The consequence is that there are many 
failures. These failures lack it may be opportunity, 
or brain, or moral force, or industry, or something 
without which, under the circumstances, success is 
impossible. Certain lines of conduct are called legal, 
and certain others criminal, and the men who fail in 
one line may be driven to the other. How do we 
know that it is possible for all people to be honest ? 
Are we certain that all people can tell the truth? 

Is it possible for all men to be generous, or candid, 
or courageous ? 

I am perfectly satisfied that there are millions of ' 
people incapable of committing certain crimes, and ] 
it may be true that there are millions of others | 
incapable of practising certain virtues. We do not I 
blame a man because he is not a sculptor, a poet, a | 
painter, or a statesman. We say he has not the 
genius. Are we . certain that it does not require | 
genius to be good? Where is the man with intelli- ? 
gence enough to take into c<5hsideration the circum- j 
stances of each individual case ? Who has the mental : 
balance with which to weigh the forces of heredity, i 
of want, of temptation, and who can analyse with | 
certainty the mysterious motions of the brain? | 
Where and what are the sources of vice and virtue? , ' I 
In what obscure and shadowy recesses of the brain I 
are passions bom ? And what is it that for the J 
moment destroys the sense of right and wrong ? ^ 

Who knows to what extent reason becomes the : 
prisoner t)f passion — of some strange and wild desire, , 5 
the seeds of which were sown, it may be, thousands 
^f years ago in the breast of som^ savage ? To what 
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extent do antecedents and surrotindings afiect the 
moral sense? 

Is it not possible that the tyranny of governments, 
the injustice of nations, the fierceness of what is 
called the law, , produce in the individual a tendency 
in the same direction? Is it not true that the 
citizen is apt to imitate his nation? Society de- 
grades its enemies — the individual seeks to degrade 
his- Society plunders its enemies, and now and 
then the citizen has the desire to plunder his. Society 
kills its enemies, and possibly sows in the heart of 
some citizen the seeds of murder. 

Ill 

Is it not true that the criminal is a natural product, 
and that society unconsciously .produces these chfidren 
of vice? Can we not safely take another step, and 
say that the criminal is a victim, as the diseased and 
insane and deformed are victims? We do not think 
of punishing a man because he is afflicted with 
disease — our desire is to find a cure. We send him, 
not to the penitentilrp, but to the hospital, to an 
asylum- We do this because we recognize the fact 
that disease is naturally produced— that it is inherited^ 
from parents, or the resfflt of unconscious negligence, 
i or it may be of recklessness — ^but, instead of punish- 
iug, we pity. If there are diseases of the mind, of 
the bram, as there are diseases of the body; and if 
these diseases of the mind, these deformities of the 
brain, produce, and necessarily produce, what we call 
I vice, why should we punish the crimmal, and pity 
i those who are physically diseased? 

Socrates, m some respects at least one of the wisest, 
of men, said : It is strange that you should' gpt '1^ 
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angry when yon meet a man with an ill-conditioned 
body, and yet be vexed when yon encounter one with 
an ill-conditioned soul/" 

We know that there are deformed bodies, and we 
are equally certain that there are deformed minds. 

Of course, society has the right to protect itself, 
no matter whether the persons who attack its well- 
being are responsible or not, no matter whether they 
are sick in mind or deformed in brain. The right of 
self-defence exists, not only in the individual, but in 
society. The great question is : How shall this right 
of self-defence be exercised? What spirit shall be 
in the nation, or in society — the spirit of revenge, a 
desire to degrade and punish and destroy, or a spirit 
bom of the recognition of the fact that criminals 
are victims ? 

The world has thoroughly tried confiscation, de- 
gradation, imprisonment, torture and death, and 
thus far the world has failed. In this connection I 
call your attention to the following statistics gathered 
in our own country : — 

In 1850, we had twenty-three millions of people, 
and between six and seven thousand prisoners ; 

In i860, thirty-one millions of people, and 
nineteen thousand prisoners ; 

In 1870, thirty-eight millions of people, and 
. thirty-two thousand prisoners ; 

In 1880, fifty millions of people, and fifty- 
eight^thousand prisoners. 

It may her curious to note the relation between 
insanity,, pauperism, and crime : — 

In 1850, there were fifteen thousand insane; 
i860, twenty-four thousand ; 
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In 1870, thirty-seven thousand ; 

In 1880, ninety-one thousand* 

In the light of these statistics, we are not succeed- 
ing in doing away with crime. There were in 1880 
fifty-eight thousand prisoners, and in the same year 
fifty-seven thousand homeless children and sixty-six 
thousand paupers in almshouses. 

Is it possible that we must go to the same causes 
for these effects ? 

IV 

There is no reformation in degradation. To muti- 
late a criminal is to say to all the world that he is a 
criminal, and to render his reformation substantially 
impossible. Whoever is degraded by society becomes 
its enemy. The seeds of malice are sown in his heart, 
and to the day of his death he will hate the hand 
that sowed the seeds. 

There is also another side to this question. A 
punishment that degrades the punished will degrade 
the man who inflicts the punishment, and will degrade 
the government thSt ^procures the infliction. The 
whipping-post pollutes, not only the whipped, bi^ 
the whipper, and not only the whipper, but the com- 
munity at large. Wherever its shadow falls it 
degrades. 

If, then, there is no reforming power in degrada- 
tion — ^no deterrent power — for the reason that the 
degradation of the criminal degrades the Community, 
and in this way produces more criminals, then the 
next question is, Whether there is any reforming 
power in torture ? The trouble with tMsTs that it 
hardens and degrades to the last degree the ministers 
of the law. Tho%e who are not affected Jaf' te 
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agonies of the bad will ia a little time care notbiag 
for the sufferings of the good. There seems to be a 
little of the wild beast in men — a something that is 
fascinated by sufering and that delights in iafiicting 
pain. When a Government tortures it is in the same 
state of mind that the criminal was when he com- 
mitted his crime. It requires as much malice in 
those who execute the law to torture a crimmal as it 
did in the criminal to torture and kill his victim. The 
one was a crime by a person, the other by a nation. 

There is something in injustice, in cruelty, that 
tends to defeat itself. There were never as many 
traitors in England as when the traitor was drawn 
and quartered — ^when he was tortured in every 
possible way — ^when his limbs, tom and bleeding, 
were given to the fury of mobs or exhibited pierced 
by pikes or hung in chains. These frightful punish- 
ments produced intense hatred of the Government, 
and traitors continued to increase until they became 
powerful enough to decide what treason was and 
who the traitors were, and to h^ict the same torments 

Think for a moment of what man has suffered in 
the cause of crime. Think of the millions that have 
been imprisoned, impoverished, and degraded because 
they were thieves and forgers, swindlers and cheats. 
Think for a moment of what they have endured — of 
the difficulties under which they have pursued their 
calling — ^an3 it will be exceedingly hard to believe 
that they were sane and natural people possessed* of 
good brains, of minds well poised, and that they did 
what they did from a choice tmaffected by heredity 
and the countless circumstances that tend to deter- 
ifuuCtie t^onduct of human beings. 
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Tlie other day I was asked these questions : Has 
there been as much heroism displayed for the right 
as for the wrong ? Has virtue had as many mart5rrs 
as vice? '' 

For hundreds of years the world has endeavoured 
to destroy the good by force. The expression of 
honest thought was regarded as the greatest of crimes. 
Dungeons were filled by the noblest and the best, 
and the blood of the bravest was shed by the sword 
or consumed by flame. It was impossible to destroy 
the longing in the heart of man for liberty and 
truth. Is it not possible that brute force and cruelty 
and revenge, imprisonment, torture, and death are 
as impotent to do away with vice as to destroy 
virtue? 

In our country there has been for many, years a 
growing feeling that convicts should neither be de- 
graded nor tortured. It was provided in the Con- 
stitution of the United States that cruel and 
unusual punishments should not be inflicted/' Ben- 
jamin Franklin took ^reat interest in the treatment 
of prisoners, being a' thorough believer in the reform- 
ing influence of justice, having no confldence whatev^ 
in punishment for punishment's sake. 

To me it has always been a mystery how the 
average man, knowing something of the weakness of 
human nature, something of the temptations to which 
he himself has been exposed — ^remembering the evil 
of his life, the things he would have don^ had there 
been opportunity, had he absolutely known that dis- 
covery would be impossible — ^should liave feelings of 
hatred toward the imprisoned. 

Is it possible tlmt the average man assaults the 
criminal in a spirit^of self-defence ? ■ Does 
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convince Hs neighbours that the evil thought and 
impulse were never in his mind? Are his words a 
shield that he uses to protect himself from suspicion ? 
For my part I sympathise sincerely with all failures, 
with the victims of society, with those who have 
fallen, with the imprisoned, with the hopeless, with 
those who have been stained by verdicts of guilty, 
and with those who in the moment of passion have 
destroyed, as with a blow, the future of their lives. 

How perilous, after all, is the state of man. It is 
the work of a life to build a great and splendid 
character. It is the work of a moment to destroy 
it utterly, from turret to foundation stone. How 
cruel hypocrisy is ! 

V 

Is there any remedy ? Can anything be done for: 
the reformation of the criminal ? 

He should be treated with kindness. Every right 
should be given him, consistent with the safety of 
society. He should neither be degraded nor robbed. 
The State should set the highest and noblest example. 
Jhe powerful should never be cruel, and in the breast 
of the supreme there should be no desire for revenge. 

A man in a moment of want steals the property of 
another, and he is sent to the penitentiary — first, as 
it is claimed, for the purpose of deterring others; 
and, secondly, of reforming him. The circumstances 
of each iiMividnal case are rarely inquired into. 
Investigation stops when the simple fact of the 
larceny has been ascertained. No distinctions are 
made except as between first and subsequent offences. 
Nothing is allowed for surroundings. 

admit that the industrious must be^ pro* 
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tected. In this world it is necessary to work. Labour 
is the foundation of all prosperity. Larceny is the 
enemy of industry. Society has the right to protect 
itself. The question is : Has it the right to punish; 
has it the right to degrade; or should it endeavour 
to reform the convict ? 

A man is taken to the penitentiary. He is clad in 
the garments of a convict. He is degraded; he loses 
his name ; he is designated by a number. He is no 
longer treated as a human being — ^he becomes the 
slave of the State. Nothing is done for his improve- 
ment, nothing for his reformation. He is driven like 
a beast of burden; robbed of his labour; leased, it 
may be, by the State to a contractor, who gets out. 
of his hands, out of his muscles, out of his poor 
brain, all the toil that he can. He is not allowed to 
speak with a fellow-prisoner. At night he is alone 
in his cell. The relations that should exist between 
men are destroyed. He is a convict. He is no 
longer worthy to associate even with his keepers. 
The jailor is immensely his superior, and the man 
who turns the key upon him at night regards himself, 
in comparison, as a model of honesty, of virtue 
manhood. The convict is pavement on which those 
who watch him walk. He remains for the time of 
his sentence, and when that expires he goes forth a 
branded man. He is given money enough to pay his 
fare back to the place from whence he came. 

What is the condition of this man? ^''Can he get 
employment ? Not if he honestly states who he is 
and where he has been. The first thing he does is 
to deny his personality, to assume ajname. He en- * 
deavours by teUing falsehoods to lay the foundation 
for future good copduct. ^ The average msa-4«®ss«ot 
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wish to employ an ex-convict, because the average 
man has no confidence in the reforming power of the 
penitentiary. He beheves that the convict who 
comes out is worse than the convict who went in. 
He knows that in the penitentiary the heart of this 
man has been hardened, that he has been subjected 
to the torture of perpetual humiliation, that he has 
been treated like a ferocious beast ; and so he believes 
that this ex-convict has m his heart hatred for 
society, that he feels he has been degraded and 
robbed. In these circumstances what avenue is 
opened to the ex-convict? If he changes his name 
there will be some detective, some of&cer of the law, 
some meddlesome wretch, who will betray his secret. 
He is then discharged. He seeks employment again, 
and he must seek it by again teUing what is not true. 
He is again detected and again discharged. And 
finally he becomes convinced that he cannot live as 
an honest man. He naturally drifts back into the 
society of those who have had a like experience; 
and the result is that in a little while he again stands 
in the dock, charged with the commission of another 
cprae. Again he is sent to the penitentiary — and 
this is the end. He feels that his day is done, that 
the future has only degradation for him. 

The men in the penitentiaries do not work for 
themselves. Their labour belongs to others. They 
have no interest in their toil — ^no reason for doing 
the best th^ can — and the result is that the product 
of their labour is poor. This product comes in com- 
petition with the work of mechanics, honest men, 
who have*" families to support, and the cry is that 
convict labour takes the bread from the mouths of 
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VI 

Why should the State take without compensation 
the labour of these men; and why should they, after 
having been imprisoned for years, be turned out 
without the means of support? Would it not be far 
better, far more economical, to pay these men for 
their labour, to lay aside their earnings from day to 
day, from month to month, and from year to year— 
to put this money at interest, so that when the con- 
vict is released after five years of imprisonment he 
will have several hundred dollars of his own— not 
merely money enough to pay his way back to the 
place from which he was sent, but enough to make 
it possible for him to commence business on his own 
account, enough to keep the wolf of crime from the 
door of his heart ? 

Suppose the convict comes out with five hundred 
dollars. This would be to most of that class a * . 
fortune. It would form a breast-work, a fortress, 
behind which the man could fight temptation. This 
would give him food^and raiment, enable him to go 
to some other State or country where he coul^ 
redeem himself. If this were done, thousands of 
convicts would feel under hmnense obligation to the 
Government. They would think of the penitentiary 
as the place in which they were saved, in which they 
were redeemed, and they would feel that the verdict 
of guilty rescued them from the abyss of brime. In 
these circumstances the law would appear beneficent, 
and the heart of the poor convict, instead of being 
fiUed with malice, would overflow with gratitude. 

He would see the propriety of the course pursued 
by the Govemmeiiji^ He would ‘ ^ 
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and experience the benefits of this course, and the 
result would be good, not only to them, but to the 
nation as well. 

If the convict worked for himself, he would do the 
best he could, and the wares produced in the peni- 
tentiaries would not cheapen the labour of other men. 

VII 

There are, however, men who pursue crime as a 
vocation — as a profession — ^men who have been con- 
victed again and again, and who will persist in using 
the liberty of intervals to prey upon the rights of 
others, ^^at shall be done with these men and 
women? 

Put one thousand hardened thieves on an island, 
compel them to produce what they eat and use— and 
I am almost certain that a large majority would be 
opposed to theft. Those who worked would not per- 
mit those w^ho did not to steal the result of their 
labour. In other words self-preservation would be 
the dominant idea, and these men would instantly 
look upon the idlers as the eifexiiies of their society. 

^ Such a community would be self-supporting. Let 
women of the same class be put by themselves. Keep 
the sexes absolutely apart. Those who are beyond 
the power of reformation should not have the liberty 
to reproduce themselves. Those who cannot be 
reached by kindness — ^by justice — those who under 
no circuHBtances are willing to do their share, should 
be separated. They should dwell apart, and dying, 
should leave ho heirs. 

What^hail be done with the slayers of their fellow- 
men — ^with murderers? Shall the nation take life? 

contended that the^eath penalty deters 
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others — that it has far more terror than imprisonment 
for life. What is the effect of the example set by a 
nation ? Is not the tendency to harden and degrade 
not only those who inflict and those who witness, 
but the entire community as well ? 

A few years ago a man was hanged in Alexandria, 
Virginia. One who witnessed the execution, on that 
very day, murdered a peddler in the Smithsonian 
grounds at Washington. He was tried and executed, 
and one who witnessed his hanging went home, and 
on the same day murdered his wife. 

The tendency of the extreme penalty is to prevent 
conviction. In the presence of death it is easy for a 
jury to find a doubt. Technicalities become im- 
portant, and absurdities, touched with mercy, have 
the appearance for a moment of being natural and 
logical. Honest and conscientious men dread a final 
and irrevocable step. If the penalty were imprison- 
ment for life, the jury would feel that if any mistake 
were made it could be rectified; but where the 
penalty is death a mistake is fatal, A conscientious 
man takes into consideration the defects of human 
nature — the uncertainty of testimony, and the count; 
less shadows that dim and darken the understanding, 
and refuses to find a verdict that, if wrong, cannot 
be righted. 

The death penalty, inflicted by the Government, 
is a perpetual excuse for mobs. 

The greatest danger in a republic is a*hiob, and, 
as long as States inflict the penalty of death, mobs 
will follow the example. If the State does not con- 
sider life sacred, the mob, with ready rope, will 
strangle the suspected. The mob will say : The 
only ^ difierence is m the trial; the State ifoers&e 
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same — ^we know tke ipan is guilty — ^why should time 
be wasted in technicalities? In other words why 
may not the mob do quickly that which the State 
does slowly ? 

Every execution tends to harden the public heart, 
tends to lessen the sacredness of human life. In 
many States of this Union the mob is supreme. 
For certain offences the mob is expected to i5mch 
the supposed criminal. It is the duty of every 
citizen — and as it seems to me especially of every 
lawyer — to do what he can to destroy the mob spirit. 
One would think that men would be afraid to commit 
any crime in a community where the mob is in the 
ascendancy, and yet, such are the contradictions and 
subtleties of human nature, that it is exactly the 
opposite. And there is another thing in this con-, 
nection — the men who constitute the mob are, as a 
rule, among the worst, the lowest, and the most 
depraved. 

A few years ago in Illinois a man escaped from jail, 
and, in escaping, shot the she^. He was pursued, 
overtaken — ^lynched. The ihan who put the rope 
ground his neck was then out on bail, having been 
indicted for an assault to murder. And, after the 
poor wretch was dead, another man cUmbed the tree 
from which he dangled and, in derision, put a cigar 
in the mouth of the dead; and this man was on bail, 
having been indicted for larceny. 

Those ^ho are the fiercest to destroy and hang 
their fellow-men for having committed crimes are, 
for the most part, at heart criminals themselves. 

As loiig as nations meet on the fields of war — as 
long as they sustain the relations of savages to each 
long as they put the laurel and the oak on 
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the brows of those who kill-— jnst so long will citizens 
resort to %doience and the quarrels of individuals 
will be settled by dagger and revolver, 

VIII 

If we are to change the conduct of men, we must 
change their conditions. Extreme poverty and crime 
go hand in hand. Destitution multiplies temptations 
and destroys the finer feelings. The bodies and souls 
of men are apt to be clad in like garments. If the 
body is covered with rags, the soul is generally in 
the came condition. Self-respect is gone; the man 
looks down, he has neither hope nor courage. He 
becomes sinister, he envies the prosperous, hates the 
fortunate, and despises himself. 

As long as children are raised in the tenement and 
gutter the prisons will be full. The gulf between the 
rich and poor will grow wider and wider. One will 
depend on cunning, the other on force. It is a., great 
question whether those who live in luxury can afford 
to allow others to emt in want. The value of 
property depends, not on the prosperity of the, few, 
but on the prosperity of a very large majority. Lifg 
and property must be secure, or that subtle thing 
called value takes its leave. The poverty of the 
many is a perpetual menace. If we expect a pros- 
perous and peaceful country, the citizens must have 
.homes. The more homes, the more patriots, the 
more virtue, and the more security for al^that gives 
worth to life. 

To divide lands among successful generals, or 
among favourites of the crown, to give vast estates 
for services rendered in war, is no worse than to 
allow men of great wealth. |o purchase and 
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tracts of land. The result is precisely the same — 
that is to say, to create large estates is to provide a 
nation composed of a few landlords and of many i 
tenants, the tenants resorting from time to time to | 
mob violence, and the landlords depending upon a | 
standing army. The property of no man, however, | 
should be taken for either private or public use with- | 
out just compensation and in accordance with law. I 
There is in the State what is known as the right of 5 
eminent domain. The State reserves to itself the | 
power to take the land of any private citizen for a | 
public use, paying to that private citizen a just com- I 
pensation to be legally ascertained. When a corpora- i 
tion wishes to build a railway it exercises this right j 
of eminent domain, and where the owner of land ■ | 
refuses to sell a right of way, or land for the estab- | 
lishment of stations or shops, and the corporation | 
proceeds to condemn the land to ascertain its value, I 
and when the amount thus ascertained is paid, the | 

property vests in the corporation. This power is ? 

exercised because in the estimation of the people the j 
construction of a railway is a public good. ; 

^ I believe that this power should be exercised in ; 
another direction. It would be well, as it seems to ? 
me, for the Legislature to fix the amount of land ! 
that a private citizen may own. The amount to be 1 
thus held will depend upon many local circumstances, 1 
to be decided by each State for itself. Let me sup- ? 
pose that ^che amount of land that may be held for a 
farmer for cultivation has been fixed at one hundred 
and sixty acres — and suppose that A has several 
thousand acres. B wishes to buy one hundred and 
sixty acres or less of this land, for the purpose of - 
a home. ^ A refuses to sell. Now I 
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believe that the law should be so that B can invoke 
this right of eminent domain, and file his petition, 
have the case brought before a jury, or before com- 
; missioners, who shall hear the evidence and deter- 

} mine the value, and on the pa3?inent of the amount 

the land shall belong to B. 

I would extend the same law to lots and houses in 
cities and villages — the object being to fill our country 
with the owners of homes, so that every child shall 
have a fireside, every father and mother a roof, pro- 
vided they have the intelligence, the energy, and the 
industry to acquire the necessary means. 

Tenements and rented lands are, in my judgment, 
the enemies of civilization. They make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer. They put a few in 
palaces, but they put many in prisons. 

I would go a step further than this. I would exempt 
homes of a certain value not only from levy and sale, 
but from every kind of taxation, State and national — 
so that these poor people would feel that they- were 
in partnership with Nature — ^that some of the land 
was absolutely theii§,'^and that no one could drive 

I them from their home — ^so that mothers could feel 
secure. If the home increased in value, and exceeded 
the limit, then taxes could be paid on the excess; 
I and, if the home were sold, I would have the money 
I realized exempt for a certain time in order that the 
I family should have the privilege of buying another 
I home. ^ 

I The home, after all, is the unit of civilization, of 
I good government; and to secure homes for a great 
I majority of our citizens would be to lay the foundation 
of our Government deeper and broader and stronger 
than that of any nation that has existed am«aatg-^n. 
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No one places a higher value upon the free school 
than I do; and no one takes greater pride in the 
prosperity of our colleges and universities. But at 
the same time much that is called education simply 
unfits men successfully to fight the battle of life* 
Thousands are to-day studying things that will be 
of exceedingly little importance to them or to others. 
Much valuable time is wasted in studying languages 
that long ago were dead and histories in which there 
is no truth. 

There was an idea in the olden time — and it is 
not yet dead — that whoever was educated ought not 
to work, that he should use his head and not his 
hands. Graduates were ashamed to be found en- 
gaged in manual labour, in ploughing fields, in sowing 
or in gathering grain. To this manly kind of inde- 
pendence they preferred the garret and the precarious 
existence of an unappreciated poet, borrowing their 
money from their friends and their ideas from the 
dead. The educated regardeQ'ihe useful as degrad- 
ing — they were wiiling to stain their souls to keep 
tneir hailds white. 

The object of all education should be to increase 
the usefulness of man — ^usefulness to himself and 
others. Every human being should be taught that 
Ms first duty is to take care of himself, and that to 
be self-resfecting he must be self-supporting. To live 
on the labour of others, either by force which enslaves, 
or by cunning which robs, or by borrowing or beg- 
ging, is wholly dishonourable. Every man should 
be taught some useful art. His hands should be 
edwhfiiatiA' as well as his head. should be taught 
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to deal with, things as they are— with life as it is. 
This W'Onld give a feeling of independence; which is 
the firmest foundation of honour, of character. 
Every man, knowing that he is useful, admires 
himself. 

In all the schools children should he taught to work 
in wood and iron, to understand the construction and 
use of machinery, to become acquainted with the 
great forces that man is using to do his work. The 
present system of education teaches names, not 
things. It is as though we should spend years in 
learning the names of cards, without playing a game. 

In this way boys would learn their aptitudes — 
would ascertain what they were fitted for — ^what 
they could do. It would not be a guess, or an ex- 
periment, but a demonstration. Education should 
increase a boy's chances for getting a living. The 
real good of it is to get food and roof and raiment, 
opportunity to develop the mind and the body and 
live a full and ample life. 

The more real education, the less crime— and the 
more homes, the prisons. ■ 

X ' 1*' ■ 

The fear of punishment may deter some, the fear 
of exposure others; but there is no real reforming 
power in fear or punishment. Men cannot be tor- 
tured into greatness, into goodness. All this, as I 
said before, has been thoroughly tried The idea 
that punishment was the only relief, found its limit, 
its infi-nite, in the old doctrine of eternal pain ; but 
the believers in that dogma stated distinctly that 
the victims never would be, and never could be, 
reformed, • 
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As men become civilized they become capable of 
greater pain and of greater joy. To the extent that 
the average man is capable of enjoying or suffering, 
to that extent he has sympathy with others. The 
average man, the more enlightened he becomes, the 
more apt he is to put himself in the place of another. 
He thinks of his prisoner, of his employee, of his 
tenant — and he even thinks beyond these ; he thinks 
of the community at large. As man becomes civilized 
he takes more and more into consideration circum- 
stances and conditions. He gradually loses faith in 
the old ideas and theories that every man can do as 
he wills, and in the place of the word ‘'wills'' he 
puts the word “must." The time comes to the 
intelligent man when in the place of punishments he 
thinks of consequences, results — that is to say, not 
something inflicted by some other power, but some- 
thing necessarily growing out of what is done. The 
clearer men perceive the consequences of actions, 
the better they will be. Behind consequences we 
place no personal will, and consequently do not 
regard them as inflictions, (^punishments. Con- 
sequences, no matter how severe they may be, 
create in the mind no feeling of resentment, no desire 
for revenge. We do not feel bitterly towards the 
fire because it bums, or the frost that freezes, or the 
flood that overwhelms, or the sea that drowns — 
because we attribute to these things no motives, 
good or badi So, when through the development of 
the intellect man perceive? not only the nature but 
the absolute certainty of consequences, he refrains 
from certain actions, and this may be called reforma- 
tion through the intellect — and surely there is no 
bettgr r^rmation than this. Some may be, and 
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probably millions have been, reformed, through kind- 
ness, through gratitude-— made better in the sunlight 
of charity. In, the atmosphere of kindness the seeds 
of virtue burst into bud and flower. Cruelty, tyranny, 
brute force, do not and cannot by any possibility 
better the heart of man. He who is forced upon his 
knees has the attitude, but never the feeling, of 
: prayer. ^ 

I am satisfied that the discipline of the average 
prison hardens and degrades. It is for the most part 
a perpetual exhibition of arbitrary power. There is 
; really no appeal The cries of the convict are not 
heard beyond the walls. The protests die in cells, 
and the poor prisoner feels that the last tie between 
him and his fellow-men has been broken. He is kept 
! in ignorance of the outer world. The prison is a 
■ cemetery and his cell is a grave. 

In many of the penitentiaries there are instruments 
, of torture, and now and then a convict is murdered. 
Inspections and investigations go for naught, because 
the testimony of a convict goes for naught. He is 
I generally prevented by fear from telling his wrongs; 
but if he speaks he is not believed — ^he is regarded 
as less than a human being, and so the imprisontd 
remain without remedy. When the visitors are gone 
the convict who has spoken is prevented from speak- 
I ing again. ' ; ■ ^ 

Every manly feeling, every effort towards real 
: reformation, is trampled under foot, so^that when 

the convict's time is out there is little left on which 
to build. He has been humiliated to the last degree, 
and his spirit has so long been bent by authority and 
fear that even the desire to stand erect has almost 
faded from the mind. The keepers feel thatjihey are 
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safe, because no matter wbat they do the convict 
when released will not tell the story of his wrongs; 
for, if he conceals his shame, he must also hide their 
guilt. 

Every penitentiary should be a real reformator},^ 
That should be the principal object for the establisL 
ment of the prison. The men in charge should be of 
the kindest and noblest. They should be filled with 
divine enthusiasm for humanity, and every means 
should be taken to convince the prisoner that his good 
is sought — that nothing is done for revenge, nothing 
for a display of power, and nothing for the gratifica- 
tion of malice. He should feel that the warden is 
his unselfish friend. When a convict is charged with 
a violation of the rules — ^with insubordination or 
with any offence — there should be an investigation 
in due and proper form, giving the convict an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. He should not be for one moment 
the victim of irresponsible power. He would then 
feel that he had some rights, and that some little of 
the human remained in him still. They should be 
taught things of value— ins^iaicted by competent , 
men. Pains should be taken, not to punish, not to 
dhgrade, but to benefit and ennoble. 

We know, if we know anything, that men in the 
penitentiaries are not altogether bad, and that many 
out are not altogether good ; and we feel that in the 
brain and heart of all, there are the seeds of good 
and bad. ^We know, too, that the best are liable to 
fall, and it may be that the worst, under certain 
conditions, may be capable of grand and heroic deeds. 
Of one thing we may be assured — and that is that 
criminals will never be reformed by being robbed, 
humiliated, and degraded. 
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Ignorance, filth, and poverty are the missionaries 
of crime. As long as dishonourable success outranks 
honest effort — as long as society bows and cringes 
before the great thieves, there will be little ones 
enough to fill the jails. 



All the penalties, all the punishments, are inflicted 
under a belief that man can do right under ail cir- 
cumstances — that his conduct is absolutely under his 
control, and that his will is a pilot that can, in spite 
of winds and tides, reach any port desired. All this 
is, in my judgment, a mistake. It is a denial of the 
integrity of Nature. It is based upon the super- 
natural and miraculous, and, as long as this mistake 
remains the corner-stone of criminal jurisprudence, 
reformation will be impossible. 

We must take into consideration the nature of 
man, the facts of mind, the power of temptation, the 
limitations of the intellect, the force of habit, the 
result of heredity, the power of passion, the domina- 
tion of want, the disuses of the brain, the t5^anny 
of appetite, the cruelty of conditions, the results of 
association, the effects of poverty and wealth, mi 
helplessness and power. 

Until these subtle things are understood — ^until we 
know that man, in spite of all, can certainly pursue 
the highw'ay of the right, society should not impoverish 
and degrade, should not chain and kill gthose who, 
after all, may be the helpless victims of unknown 
causes that are deaf and blind. 

We know something of ourselves, of the average 
man, of his thoughts, passions, fears and aspirations — 
something of his sorrows and his joys, his weakness. 
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his liability to fall — ^something of what he resists-— 
the struggles, the victories, and the failures of his 
life. We know something of the tides and currents 
of the mysterious sea — ^something of the circuits of 
the wa5rward winds — ^but we do not know where the 
wild storms are born that wreck and rend. Neither 
do we know in vrhat strange realm the mists and 
clouds are formed that darken all the heaven of the 
mind, nor from whence comes the tempest of the 
brain in which the will to do, sudden as lightning's 
flash, seizes and holds the man until the dreadful 
deed is done that leaves a curse upon the soul. 

We do not know. Our ignorance should make us 
hesitate. Our weakness should make us merciful. 

I cannot more fittingly close this address than by 
quoting the prayer of the Buddliist : “I pray thee 
to have pity on the vicious — thou hast already had 
pity on the virtuous by making them so.” 


ART AND MORALITY 


Art is the highest form of expression, and exists for 
the sake of expression. Through art thoughts become 
visible. Back of forms are the desire, the longing, the 
brooding creative iiastinct,,the maternity of mind, and 
the passion that gives pose and swell, outline and colour. 
Of course, there is no such thing as absolute beauty 
or absolute morality. We now clearly perceive that 
beauty and conduct are relative. We have outgrown 
the provincialism that thought is back of substance, 
as well as the old Platonic absurdity that ideas existed 
before the subjects of thought. So far, at least, as 
man is concerned, his thoughts have been produced 
by his surroundings, by the action, and interaction 
of things upon his mind; and, so far as man is con- 
cerned, things have preceded thoughts. The im- 
pressions that these things make upon us are what 
we know of them. The absolute is beyond the 
human mind. Our "^owledge is confined to the 
relations that exist between the totality of things 
that we call the universe and the effect upon ourselv^. 
Actions are deemed right or wrong according to 
experience and the conclusions of reason. Things 
are beautiful by the relation that certain forms, 
colours, and modes of expression bear to ns. At the 
foundation of the beautiful will be found '^the fact of 
happiness, the gratification of the senses, the delight 
of intellectual discovery, and the surprise and thrill 
of appreciation. That which we call the ’beautiful 
wakens into life through the association of ideas, of 
memories, of experiences, of suggestions, of pleasure 
3:05 
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past, and the perception that the prophesies of the 
ideal have been, and will be, fulfilled* 

Art cultivates and kindles the imagination, and 
quickens the conscience. It is by imagination that 
we put ourselves in the place of another. When the 
wings of that faculty are folded, the master does not 
put himself in the place of the slave; the tyrant is 
not locked in the dungeon, chained with his victim. 
The inquisitor did not feel the flames that devoured 
the martyr. The imaginative man, giving to the 
beggar, gives to himself. Those who feel indignant 
at the perpetration of wrong feel for the instant that 
they are the victims; and, when they attack the 
aggressor, they feel that they are defending themselves. 
Love and pity are the children of the imagination. 

Our fathers read with great approbation the 
mechanical sermons in rhyme written by Milton, 
Young, and Pollok. Those theological poets wrote 
for the purpose of convincing their readers that the 
mind of man is diseased, filled with infirmities, and 
that poetic poultices and plasters tend to purify and 
strengthen the moral nature^f the human race. 
Nothing to the true artist, to the real genius, is so 
cCntemptible as the '' medicinal view/^ 

Poems were written to prove that the practice of 
virtue was an investment for another world, and that 
whoever followed the advice found in those solemn, 
insincere, and lugubrious rhymes, although he might 
be exceedingly unhappy in this world, would, with 
great certainty, be rewarded in the next. These 
writers assumed that there was a kind of relation 
between ^rhyme and religion, between verse and 
virtue, and that it was their duty to call the atten- 
tion of the world to ail the snares and pitfalls of 
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pleasure. They wrote with a purpose. They had 
a distinct moral end in view. They had a plan. 
They were missionaries, and their object was to show 
the world how wicked it was, and how good they, 
the writers, w^ere. They could not conceive of a 
man being so happy that everything in nature par- 
took of his feeling; that all the birds were singing 
for him, and singing by reason of his joy; that 
everything sparkled, and shone, and moved in the 
glad rhythm of his heart. They could not appreciate 
this feeling. They could not think of this joy guid- 
ing the artist's hand, seeking expression in form and 
colour. They did not look upon poems, pictures, 
and statues as results, as children of the brain fathered 
by sea and sky, by flower and star, by love and light. 
They were not moved by gladness. They felt the 
responsibility of perpetual duty . They had a desire to 
teach, to sermonize, to point out and exaggerate, the 
faults of others, and to describe the virtues practised 
by themselves. Art became a colporteur, a dis- 
tributor of tracts, a mendicant missionary, whose 
highest ambition w£r!?»to suppress all heathen joy. 

Happy people were supposed to have forgotten, 
in a recMess moment, duty and responsibility. True 
poetry would call them back to a realization of their 
meanness and their misery. It was the skeleton at 
the feast, the rattle of whose bones had a rhytlnnic 
sound- It was the forefinger of warning and doom 
held up in the presence of a smile. S 

These moral poets taught the unwelcome truths," 
and by the paths of Mfe put posts on which they 
painted hands pointing at graves. They loved to see 
the pallor on the cheek of youth, while they talked, in 
solemn tones, of age, decrepitude, and lifeless clay. 
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Before the eyes of love they thrust, with eager hands, 
the skull of death. They crushed the flowers beneath 
their feet, and plaited crowns of thorns for every brow. 

According to these poets, happiness was incon- 
sistent with virtue. The sense of infinite obligation 
should be perpetually present. They assumed an 
attitude of superiority. They denounced and calum- 
niated the reader. They enjoyed his confusion when 
charged with total depravity. They loved to paint 
the sufferings of the lost, the worthlessness of human 
life, the littleness of mankind, and the beauties of 
an unknown world. They knew but little of the heart. 
They did not know that without passion there is no 
virtue, and that the really passionate are the virtuous. 

Art has nothing to do directly with morality or im- 
morality. It is its own excuse for being; it exists 
for itself. 

The artist who endeavours to enforce a lesson be- 
comes a preacher ; and the artist who tries, by hint and 
suggestion, to enforce the immoral becomes a pander. 

There is an infinite difference between the nude 
and the naked, between the <5Satural and the un- 
dressed. In the presence of the pure, unconscious 
nu^e, nothing can be more contemptible than those 
forms fix which are the hints and suggestions of 
drapery, the pretence of exposure, and the failure to 
conceal. The undressed is vulgar — the nude is pure. 

The old Greek statues, frankly, proudly nude, 
whose free and perfect limbs have never known the 
sacrilege of clothes, were, and are, as free from taint, 
as pure, as stainless, as the image of the morning star 
trembling in a drop of perfumed dew. 

Morality is the harmony between act and circum- 
stance. It is the melody of conduct. A wonderful 
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statue is the melody of proportion, A great picture 
is the melody of form and colour. A great statue 
does not suggest labour; it seems to have been 
created as a Joy. A great painting suggests no 
weariness and no effort; the greater, the easier it 
seems. So a great and splendid life seems to have 
been wdthout effort. There is in it no idea of obliga- 
tion, no idea of responsibility or of duty. The idea 
of duty changes to a kind of drudgery that which 
should be, in the perfect man, a perfect pleasure. 

The artist, working simply for the sake of enforcing 
a moral, becomes a labourer. The freedom of genius 
is lost, and the artist is absorbed in the citizen. The 
soul of the real artist should be moved by this melody 
of proportion as the body is unconsciously swayed 
by the rhythm of a s^unphony. No one can imagine 
that the great men who chiselled the statues of an- 
tiquity intended to teach the youth of Greece to he 
obedient to their parents. We cannot believe that 
Michael Angelo painted Ms grotesque and somewhat 
vulgar Day of Judgment'* for the purpose of re- 
forming Italian thJ^/es. The subject was, in all 
probability, selected by Ms employer, and the treats 
meat was a question of art, without the slightest 
reference to the moral efect, even upon priests. We 
are perfectly certain that Corot painted those in- 
finitely poetic landscapes, those cottages, those sad 
poplars, those leafless vines on weather-tinted walls, 
those quiet pools, those contented cattle® those fields 
flecked with light, over wMch bend the skies, tender as 
the breast of a mother, without once thinking of the 
Ten Commandments. There is the same- difference 
between moral art and the product of true genius 
as there is between prudery and virtue. 


no 
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The novehsts who endeaYour to enforce what they 
are pleased to call moral truths cease to be 
artists. They create two kinds of characters — types 
and caricatures. The first never has lived, and the 
second never will. The real artist produces neither. 
In his pages yon will find individuals, natural people, 
who have the contradictions and inconsistencies in- 
separable from humanity. The great artists '' hold 
the mirror up to nature,'' and this mirror reflects with 
absolute accuracy. The moral and the immoral 
writers — that is to say, those w^ho have some object 
besides that of art — ^use convex or concave mirrors, 
or those with uneven surfaces, and the result is that 
the images are monstrous and deformed. The little 
novelist and the little artist deal either in the im- 
possible or the exceptional. The men of genius touch 
the universal. Their words and works throb in 
unison with the great ebb and flow of things. They 
write and work for all races and for all time. 

It has been the object of thousands of reformers 
to destroy the passions, to do aw’'ay with desires; 
and, could this object be accemplished, life would 
become a burden, with but one desire — that is to 
SBf, the desire for extinction. Art in highest 
forms increases passion, gives tone and colour and 
zest to life. But while it increases passion it refines. 
It extends the horizon. The bare necessities of life 
constitute a prison, a dungeon. Under the influence 
of art the walls expand, the roof rises, and it becomes 
a temple. 

Art is not a sermon, and the artist is not a preacher. 
Art accomplishes by indirection. The beautiful 
refines. The perfect in art suggests the perfect in 
conduct. The harmony in music teaches, without 
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intention, the lesson of proportion in life. The bird 
in his song has no moral purpose, and yet the influence 
is humanizing. The beautiful in nature acts through 
appreciation and sympathy. It does not browbeat, 
neither does it humiliate. It is beautiful without 
regard to you, Roses would be unbearable if in their 
red and perfumed hearts were mottoes to the eflect 
that bears eat bad boys, and that honesty is the best 
policy. 

Art creates an atmosphere in which the proprieties, 
the amenities, and the virtues unconsciously grow. 
The rain does not lecture the seed. The light does 
not make rules for the vine and flower. 

The heart is softened by the pathos of the perfect. 

The world is a dictionary of the mind, and in this 
dictionary of things genius discovers analogies, 
resemblances, and parallels amid opposites, like- 
ness in difference, and corroboration in contradiction. 
Language is but a multitude of pictures. Nearly every 
word is a work of art, a picture represented by a 
sound, and this sound represented by a mark, and 
this mark gives not»^nly the sound, but the picture 
of something in the outward world, and the picture 
of something within the mind ; and with these wo?ds, 
which were once pictures, other pictures are made. 

The greatest pictures and the greatest statues, the 
most wonderful and marvellous groups, have been 
painted and chiselled with words. They are as 
fresh to-day as when they fell from |iuman lips. 
Penelope still ravels, weaves, and waits; Ulysses's 
bow is bent, and through the level rings the eager 
arrow flies. Cordelia's tears are falling now. The 
greatest gallery of the world is found in Shakespeare’s 
book. The pictures and the marbles of the Vatican 
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and Lonvre are faded, crumbling things, compared' 
with Ms, in w^Mch perfect colour gives to perfect form 
the glow and movement of passion's highest life. 

Everything except the truth wears, and needs to 
wear, a mask. Little souls are ashamed of nature. 
Prudery pretends to have only those passions that it 
cannot feel. Moral poetr}^ is like a respectable canal 
that never overflows its banks. It has weirs through 
which, slowly and without damage, any excess of 
feeling is allowed to flow. It makes excuses for 
nature, and regards love as an interesting convict. 
Moral art paints or chisels feet, faces, and rags. It 
regards the body as obscene. It hides with drapery 
that which it has not the genius purely to portray* 
Mediocrity becomes moral from a necessity which it 
has the impudence to call virtue. It pretends to 
regard ignorance as the foundation of purity, and 
insists that virtue seeks the companionship of the blind* 
Art creates, combines, and reveals. It is the 
highest manifestation of thought, of passion, of love, 
of intuition. It is the highest form of expression, 
of history, and prophecy. . IWiiow’^s us to look at 
an unmasked soul, to fathom the abysses of passion, 
tofunderstand the heights and depths of love* 
Compared with what is in the mind of man, the 
outward world almost ceases to excite our wonder* 
The impression produced by mountains, seas, and 
stars is not so great, so thrilling, as the music of 
Wagner. Lhe constellations themselves grow small 
when we read Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet, or Lear, 
What are seas and stars in the presence of a heroism 
that holds pain and death as naught? What are 
seas and stars compared with human hearts ? What 
is the quarry compared with the statue ? 
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Art civilizes because it enlightens, develops, 
strengthens, ennobles. It deals with the beautiful, 
with the passionate, with the ideal. It is the child 
of the heart. To be great, it must deal with the 
human. It must be in accordance with the experi- 
ence, with the hopes, with the fears, and with the 
possibilities of man. No one cares to paint a palace, 
because there is nothing in such a picture to touch 
the heart. It tells of responsibility, of the prison, 
of the conventional It suggests a load, it tells of 
apprehension, of weariness, and ennui. The picture 
of a cottage, over which runs a vine, a little home 
thatched with content, with its simple life, its natural 
sunshine and shadow, its trees bending with fruit, 
its hollyhocks and pinks, its happy children, its hum 
of bees, is a poem, a smile in the desert of this world* 

The great lady, in velvet and jewels, makes but a 
poor picture. There is not freedom enough in her 
life. She is constrained. She is too far away from 
the simplicity of happiness. In her thought there 
is too much of the mathematical. In all art you 
wHi find a touch of dllaos, of liberty; and there is 
in all artists a little of the vagabond — ^that is to say, 
genius. 

The nude in art has rendered holy the beauty of 
woman. Every Greek statue pleads for mothers and 
sisters* From these marbles come strains of music*. 
They have filled the heart of man with tenderness 
and worship. They have kindled reverence, admira- 
tion, and love. The Venus de Milo, that even 
mutilation cannot mar, tends only to the elevation 
of our race. It is a miracle of majesty and beauty, 
the supreme idea of the supreme woman. It is a 
melody in marble. . All the lines meet in a kind of 
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voluptuous and glad content. The pose is rest itself. 
The eyes are filled with thoughts of love. The breast 
seems dreaming of a chMd. 

The prudent is not the poetic; it is the mathe- 
matical. Genius is the spirit of abandon; it is 
joyous, irresponsible. It moves in the swell and 
curve of billows; it is careless of conduct and con- 
sequence. For a moment the chain of cause and 
effect seems broken; the soul is free. It gives an 
account not even to itself. Limitations are for- 
gotten ; nature seems obedient to the will ; the ideal 
alone exists ; the universe is a symphony. 

Every brain is a gallery of art, and every soul is, 


to a greater or less degree, an artist. The pictures 
and statues that now enrich and adorn the wails and 
niches of the world, as well as those that illuminate 
the pages of its literature, were taken originally from 
the private galleries of the brain. 

The soul — that is to say, the artist — compares the 
pictures in its own brain with the pictures that have 
been taken from the galleries of others and made 
visible. This soul, this artistj selects that which is 
nearest perfection in each, takes such parts as it 
deems perfect, puts them together, forms new pic- 
, tures, new statues, and in this way creates the ideal. 

To express desires, longings, ecstasies, prophecies, 
and passions in form and colour ; to put love, hope, 
heroism, and triumph in marble; to paint dreams 
and memories wiitj^rds; to portray the purity of 
dawn, the hltei^ii^^^^ry of noon, the tenderness 
of twil^|,-'fee'^]^ends^^a:i^ mystery^ of night, with, 
soun^'^> Co in^Me to sight and touch, 

and f(^enrich the common 'Iwgs of earth with gems 
and Art. 



